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Friday Octr 7.1% p.m. Gurley’s'5? 14 miles from D. We left 
D. at 92 and have stopt here to dine. There was quite a crowd to see 
us off at the tavern door as is usual at the departure of travellers like 
ourselves. Our equipment, mackinaw great coat, &c were quite a 
sight. The day rose fair but soon became cloudy & raw, our horses 
performed well, however, and the country had too much of the 
charm of novelty to me to make the ride unpleasant. At leaving De- 
troit we followed the banks of the river'54 for several miles, along 
the road which leads by the fronts of many small oblong farms of 
the old french settlers, which are a few acres wide & run back 
several miles. On some of them I noticed orchards of fruit trees, 
particularly some ancient pears, which must be a century old.155 
Turning our faces west after proceeding 5 or 6 miles we struck the 
River Rouge, a most melancholy looking stream, and traced its course 
for some miles crossing it occasionally on very precarious bridges. 
Here I would think the New England emigrant might enjoy the 
ague & fever nine months in the year & the bilious, for the other 
three. Our general route thus far lay through a level & wet country, 
in geological character very like the “Marsh” in Fauquier Co: Va: 
but much more fertile. It is clothed with a very thick and heavy 


158Probably Gordon means Gulley. Alfred Gulley (1793-1862), a native 
of Rhode Island, settled at Dearborn, Michigan, in 1835, and kept a public 
house there for a time before buying a farm west of the village. He was a 
Democratic representative from Wayne County in 1857-1858. Michigan 
Biographies, 1:357. ; 

154The Detroit River. ; 

155The typical French ribbon farm around Detroit varied in width from 
around 400 to 1,000 feet, but most of them were about a mile and a half in 
depth. The farms invariably fronted on the water with the settlements radi- 
ating out from Detroit. The orchard was the pride of every French farm, and 
pears were said to have been their apes) glory.” Few if any farms out- 
side the immediate vicinity of Detroit would have been a century old in 1836. 
Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, 97-116; and Bela Hub- 
bard, Memorials of a Half-Century, 125-29 (New York and London, 1887). 
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growth of timber, is well settled & the soil appears to be adapted to 
grass, in an eminent degree. The road, which was very bad, was 
thronged with travellers from the neighbourhood, and Emigrants. 
One Inn keeper told me that 40 wagons stopt at his house daily with 
an average of 100 emigrants, chiefly bound for Illinois & Wisconsin. 
I conversed with most of those whom we overtook and ascertained 
their departure & destination to be from N York & N England & to 
Mich & the two states named above. Wayne Co. contains about 
25000 inhabitants, being the oldest settlement & the most populous 
county in the state.15¢ I should suppose it to be unhealthy.157 
Plymouth 6% p.m. 26 m. 100 f.[?] D. We have just reached 
this little villiage which is situated at 4 cross roads, contains about 50 
or 60 houses, 300 inhabitants and is 7 years old.158 For the distance 
of 20 miles our route to day led us over the worst road imaginable, 
what to the emigrant must be a ‘slough of Despond’ and through 
the same level, heavy timbered land described this morning.'>® 
The soil contains a large proportion of clay and while it holds water 
on its surface long, has no inclination to give a current to the streams. 
There is a belt of this description of country 20 miles wide, running 
down into Ohio and up towards Sagana in which direction, I am 


informed, it spreads itself out like a fan and follows the shores of 


156With the exception of a few missions, fur-trading posts, and forts else- 
where in the state, Detroit, established in 1701, was the earliest white settle- 
ment in Michigan. Wayne County’s population in 1837, according to the 
state census of that year, was 23,400, some 1,600 greater than that of the 
second most populous county, Washtenaw. Blois, Gazetteer of the State of 
Michigan, 152. 

157Reports that Michigan, especially the southeastern part, was not a 
healthy place in which to live were a factor contributing to the delay in the 
territory’s settlement. Although these reports were je to have been exag- 
gerated, few settlers in the early years were not afflicted at some time wi 
“fever and ague,” malarial diseases which became less frequent as the wilder- 
ness was cleared and swampy areas were drained. Fuller, Economic and Social 
Beginnings in Michigan, 8-9. 

158Plymouth actually was eleven years old in 1836 since the first settler 
arrived there in the spring of 1825. Gordon’s estimate of the population of 
the village coincides with that made by John Blois two years later. Blois, 
Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 342; and H.M. Utley, “Plymouth: The 
First Settlement; Reminiscences of the Early History of the Place; Incidents 
and Anecdotes,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 1:446 (Lansing, 1877). 

158The comments on the terrible condition of the first few miles of the 
road west from Detroit at this time were legion. See, for example, William C. 
Hoyt, “Early Recollections,” and A. D. P. Van Buren, “Pioneer Annals [of 
rage a in Michigan Historical Collections, 5:62 and 240 (Lan- 
sing, 4). 
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Lake Huron. The soil, as may be supposed, is admirably adapted to 
the growth of grass, which springs up spontaneously in great luxuri- 
ance when the trees have been cut away, and, near the road, several 
of the cultivated species are to be discovered, which have doubtless 
been transplanted in a measure by the food & manure of horses &c. 
The Geological character, is a diluvium, chiefly of clay, and limestone 
in the condition of sand. The usual crop, as we were informed 
along the road, is, of wheat to the acre, 25 bush. weighing 60 lbs., 
rye and oats in the same proportion and potatoes in great abundance 
and perfection.!%° 

The county has been settled some 10 years'®! and land near the 
road is worth, improved $20 to 25, and wood $10 to 15. Six miles 
from this place, we left the heavy timber and passed into a sandy 
soil with light oak woods. The soil is like the Rappck. bottoms, of 
fair quality, but with too large a dose of sand, perhaps. The trees 
grow at intervals of, say 30 feet and have a young undergrowth, 
just springing up, which is burnt down every year. The settlements 
on the road are quite frequent. I was informed to day by an intelli- 
gent man, with whom we rode for an hour, that he took up public 
Lands 5 Years since nine miles from Ann Harbour (which we pass 
through) and now would not be willing to sell them under $30 per 
acre. We had delicious potatoes and butter for our supper. Opposite 
me at the table I recognized some emigrants who were passengers 
in the Michigan. They are going to Chicago & take out with them 
impproved breeds of cattle, hogs, fowls, to establish a grazing farm. 
The stock go around by steam Boats. These 26 miles, are the worst 
the emigrant has to encounter. Few get through with out accidents 
to their wagons or horses. The women & children walk the greater 
part of the way. We passed, six miles from Detroit, a young man & 
wife travell{ing] in a covered two horse wagon, who were laid up 
by a broken wheel. I had seen them during several days at the 
tavern, and felt much interested in their movements. They were 
very young, just married, of highly respectable and refined appear- 


160§oi] conditions and other important physical features of the different 
regions of southern Michigan are summarized in Fuller, Economic and Social 
Beginnings of Michigan, 1-48. For a more detailed technical discussion of soil 
types, see J. O. Veatch, Soils and Lands of Michigan (East Lansing, 1953). 

161Aside from Detroit and its immediate environs, there was little settlement 
in Wayne County until the 1820's. 
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ance and were giving up a comfortable life & agreeable establishment 
in N. York (city) for a farm near Chicago. He had laid out his 
fortune $20.000 in Land near that place. They had hauled up at 
a tavern & blacksmith’s shop and seemed most impatient to get on. I 
saw not one stone of any size between this place and D, the want 
of which will render Turnpikes very expensive, if not impracticable, 
though on the other hand the perfect level of the Country adapts it 
to the construction of Rail Roads. It is to become the Goshen of 
Michigan. A rail Road is under construction from D. to the mouth 
of St. Joseph’s river, of which 30 miles are to be in operation next 
spring.!®2 This will be a great facility to the traveller. The country 
immediately around this place is heavily wooded. Lots in the villiage 
of % acre each sell for $100 to $500. Every person with whom I 
converse tells me that Govrt. Lands well selected must rise 50 to 100 
per cent per annum. Deacon gave me much information to day about 
the state generally which I must note down at my leisure in its 
proper place. I write now in the bar room!®? and am hot and fever- 
ish from riding as I always am during the first 2 or 3 days. The 
timber we saw to day consisted of Oak, Walnut, Hickory, wild pop- 
lar, beech, sugar tree, &c &c all of very large growth, and clothed 
with the resplendent tints of autumn. Henceforward we traverse the 
region of Oaks which now becomes the predominating tree until we 
reach the Lake.!®4 


162The Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad was chartered in 1833. The line 
was surveyed in 1834, the route chosen roughly paralleling that of the Terri- 
torial Road from Detroit to St. Joseph. Only part of the grading and grubbing 
between Detroit and Dearborn was completed in 1836. In 1837 the state 
took over the project. The Central Railroad, as it was now called, was opened 
as far as Ypsilanti in February, 1838. Ann Arbor was reached ,in 1839, Jack- 
son in 1841, and Kalamazoo in 1846. In the latter year the state sold the line 
to eastern capitalists, who organized the railroad as the Michigan Central. The 
tracks reached New Buffalo in 1849, the original intention of carrying the 
line to St. Joseph having been dropped. Arthur S. Hill, “The Romance of a 
Railway,” in Michigan History, 23:57-72 CWinter, 1939). 

163The tavern at which Gordon stayed in Plymouth was probably Peter 
Fralick’s, which was the headquarters for stagecoaches and was “extensively 
patronized” for that reason. Utley, “Plymouth,” in Michigan Historical Col- 
lections, 1:446; and Van Buren, “Pioneer Annals .. . ,” in Michigan His- 
torical Collections, 5:243. 

164A convenient brief reference on native Michigan trees is Joseph S. Illick, 
Common Trees of Michigan: A handy pocket manual of the Common and 
Introduced Trees of Michigan (Washington, D. C., 1927). See also Norman 
F. Smith, Michigan Trees Worth Knowing ({Lansing], 1952). More detailed | 
and technical is Charles H. Otis, Michigan Trees (Ann Arbor, 1931). As 
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Satr. Oct. 8th. Prays'®® 6 miles. We arose at 5 & have stopt 
here to breakfast. I slept last night in an open garret under a crack 
and awoke with a stiff neck. Cloudy. We have had bad roads again 
and passed through a region heavily timbered, with frequent clear- 
ings on the road. Oaks of the circumference of 9 to 15 feet abound 
in the forests. Such are their dimensions generally to Detroit. I 
remarked this morning some of the largest Black Walnut I have ever 
seen. The soil appears to be very fertile and a little more clayey 
from its proximity to a water course. Having stopt at a farm house 
to procure a glass of new milk (the water is all Limestone and 
creates a thirst) I was informed by the owner that he had bought 
the 80 acres on which he lives 2 years since at $15 per acre. It has 
few improvements but has been cultivated some 15 years and seems 
to be very rich. Marl abounds through the county and state generally 
of so pure a quality that it is used for lime. We have seen very little 
stone yet. The surface of the earth is becoming more rolling. This 
Inn is full of Emigrants and their children are crowding around me 
while I write with the rabid curiosity of genuine Yankeys. The men 
are prying into my saddle Bags & the pockets of my Mackinaw. This 
is a substantial 2 story Brick House, a rare thing in the interior, as 
the ‘soil contains lime which when burnt slacks and destroys the 
Brick. Hence, being without stone likewise, the architecture of 
Michigan must in a great degree be confined to wooden materials. 
The Land lord tells me he entertains about 50 emigrants a day and 
lodges about 30. Taverns occur at short intervals and there is another 
main route west parellel & a few miles south of this, on which the 
travel is reported to be greater.1®* These data will enable us to form 
entertaining in style as it is encyclopedic in scope is Donald Culross Peattie, 
A Natural History of Trees of Eastern and Central North America (Boston, 
1950). 

165Esek Prey (1790-1856), a native of Connecticut, came to Michigan in 
1825 and settled at Dixboro where for many years he kept a well-known tavern. 
He was also a prominent Democratic political figure in Washtenaw County. 
Michigan Biographies, 2:209; Van Buren, “Pioneer Annals . . . , "in Mich- 
igan Historical Collections, 5:244; [S. J. Clarke], History of Washtenaw 
County, 1087-88 (Chicago, 1881). 

166The Chicago Road, one of the most famous roads in the history of the 
Middle West, ran from Detroit to Chicago through the southernmost tier of 
counties in Michigan. It was authorized by Congress in 1825. Four years 
later the Legislative Council of the Territory of Michigan approved the estab- 


lishment of a second route across southern Michigan, which became known 
as the Territorial Road. It branched off from the Chicago Road west of 
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some idea of the amount of Emigration pouring into this part of 
the state. Beside which, there are other streams setting up to Grand 
River and Sagana. When the obstacle of impassable roads (at cer- 
tain seasons) is overcome by rail roads and canals, what an inunda- 
tion of population will sweep over the state? A National Territorial 
Road is under construction from Detroit to the mouth of the Grand 
River, commenced by the Genrl. Govrt. It will be a fine highway 
when finished, and with the canal which is projected from the falls 
of that River to D. will bring all that fine country under rapid settle- 
ment.!®7 We had again fine milk, butter & potatoes (the latter the 
best I have ever seen) for Breakfast. Land here abouts is worth 
cultivated $20. & woods $10. It has been settled thickly 4 or 5 years. 
Settlements began about 15 years ago. Previous to that time little 
was known of the interior of Michigan. Settlements had penetrated 
but a few miles from D. & the belt of wet land above described had 
given a character to [the] whole interior, which with the ignorant 
and unfavorable account of the Indian traders prevented emigration 
from extending westward. No sooner howev[er] was this barrier 
passed and the excellent quality of the soil beyond it ascertained than 


Wayne and was laid out through Ann Arbor, Jackson, Marshall, Battle Creek, 
Kalamazoo, and on to St. Joseph. The commissioners who were appointed 
to lay out the road declared in their report to Governor Cass in 1830 that it 
was the most important of the territory's roads. From Detroit to Lake Mich- 
igan over the Territorial Road was thirty miles shorter than over the Chicago 
Road, and whereas the latter took “a more circuitous route near the Indiana 
line, ’studiously avoiding county centers,” the Territorial Road was laid out 
through “no less than seven county centers.” The survey of the route was 
apparently not completed until 1835, and the road does not seem to have been 
as improved or as Sean traveled as the Chicago Road in these early years. 
But time eventually more than bore out the importance which the commis- 
sioners attached to this route. After he reached Ann Arbor, Gordon followed 
the Territorial Road to St. Joseph. From Dearborn to Ann Arbor, however, 
he took a longer route through Plymouth and Dixboro which was preferred 
by the early travelers because of the wretched condition of the main route 
between Dearborn and Ypsilanti or Ann Arbor. Fuller, Economic and Social 
Beginnings of Michigan, 78-79; Carl E. Pray, “An Historic Michigan Road,” 
in Michigan History, 11:325-41 (July, 1927); Laws of the Territory of 
Michigan, 2:744 (Lansing, 1874); and Van Buren, “Pioneer Annals... ,” 
in Michigan Historical Collections, 5:245. 

167The Grand River Road from Detroit to the mouth of the Grand River 
was authorized by Congress in 1832. The last federal funds to be appropriated 
for the road were spent just before Michigan’s admission to the union and 
carried the project to a point just west of Howell in Livingston County. Work 
on the remainder of the route was not begun or ye gee for many years. 
The canal referred to by Gordon is one of many such projects - were 
discussed during the 1830’s, none of which ever peered g to much. Fuller, 
Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, 347, 396-97. 
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a torrent of population poured in, which is rapidly covering the whole 
face of the state. 

Lima[,] 17 m.1®° from Prays 3 p.m. Stimpson’s[.]'®® We dine 
here. This House is kept by an Englishman and was a favourite 
stopping place to the traveller whose daintily fed horse could not eat 
prairie or wild hay he being the only cultivator of tame grass, this side 
of D. 3 or 4 Years since. He still keeps up the sign “English Hay”. 
We soon pass beyond the region of it. We passed through Ann 
Harbour, where we stopt % an hour. The country to that place is 
a little rolling for the first few miles from Prays, and then the oak 
openings begin. They are clothed with a thin growth of large Brash 
White Oak, & some Burr Oak at long intervals (say 30 or 40 feet) 
with an undergrowth 5 or 6 feet high which has the appearance of 
being annually burnt down, as I am informed it is. This periodical 
burning of the woods produces what is called “oak openings” on the 
beauty of which the Western tourist is so fond of enlarging. The 
larger & hardier trees being alone spared and all the dead wood & 
under growth consumed, it assumes the appearance of a grove care- 
fully kept near a gentlemen’s residence and it is difficult to divest 
yourself of the impression that you are approaching a stately mansion 
through a stately forest. It thus has the charm of inviting the trav- 
eller still on, and if he has a lively sensibility to the softer beauty of 
natural scenery he may wander from rise of moon to set of Sun in 
these arcadian regions in groves of Oaks for which Pan would 
exchange his own favourite haunts. The term Brash is applied to 
several species of white Oak when old & brittle and occasionally 
torn by storms.!7° The Burr Oak is a variety I have never seen before. 
It is very like the pear tree about the same size, an excellent wood 
for burning & agricultural purposes and when constituting the sole 


168Gordon’s distances are only estimates. Actually from Pray’s in Dixboro 
through Ann Arbor to Lima would be closer to nineteen miles. 

169Efforts to identify Stimpson have been unsuccessful. It is possible that 
the individual referred to is James Simmons, who was one of the early pur- 
chasers of land in Lima Township. However, the only taverns of which 
there seems to be a record in this area are those of John Harford and Curtis 
Hurd, the latter being described as the leading tavern of the Lima area for 
many years. [Clarke], History of Washtenaw County, 804-6. 

170Brash oak today is another name for the post oak. The latter is not 
considered a native of Michigan, although Gordon later lists it as among the 
kinds of oak which he had observed in his travels through the state. Peattie, 
Natural History of Trees, 202-3; and Illick, Common Trees of Michigan, 57-58. 
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growth is an infallible indication of the very best quality of soil. 
They are preferred to any other species of Land and are hard to be 
obtained now, having been generally taken up. The trees in a Burr 
Oak opening grow at very wide intervals, like a regularly planted 
orchard; they generally have no undergrowth, except grass, though 
doubtless the ground must be full of rootes, whose tops are kept 
down by the annual fires, and hence, when guarded from conflagra- 
tion, having such a strong hold in the soil, these invisible & well 
grown rootes soon spring up into fine timber. This process I am 
informed is going on, as emigration keeps the fire in check, and 
regions which now are scarce of wood will soon have an abundant 
supply.!71_ On each side of Ann Harbour the soil is of an excellent 
quality, light, a little sandy with lime and resting on clay. The set- 
tlements on the road we passed to day are very thick, being in farms 
from 80 to 200 acres. The buildings are good, consisting chiefly of 
wood framed Houses one & a half stories high, with good out build- 
ings, all presenting an appearance of comfort & neatness which 
indicate the occupants to be Yankeys. The travelling to day, inde- 
pendently of mere emigrants, [is greater] than in any part of the 
interior of Va: with which I am acquainted. We passed some dozen 


respectable looking men on foote, who informed us they were going 
to Kalamazo to take up land and bring out their families. The 
country back from the road is as thickly settled, I am told, as that 
immediately on it. The region of oak openings in which we now 
are, runs North some distance and west to the Lake. It presents 
certain facilities for agriculture. The trees are belted in the fall with 


171A]though other types of oak are found in oak openings, the bur oak has 
always been regarded as most characteristic of this type of land. The annual 
fires set by Indians are believed by some ecologists to have been all that kept 
the bur oak from turning all the area east of the Missouri into forest land. 
With the coming of white settlers, cattle, which grazed on the leaves of oak 
seedlings and packed the soil down with their hooves, to some degree took 
the place of the fires in preventing the spread of the oak. However, other 
students have concluded that the tremendous root system of the mature bur oak 
is such that the trees can not survive except at a distance from each other. 
Few if any physical features of southern Michigan received such enthusiastic 
comment as did the oak openings. One novel, James Fenimore Cooper’s The 
Oak-Openings: or The Bee-Hunter, has its setting among these southern 
Michigan openings. These openings generally were among the first to be 
taken up, and were valued most highly as wheat-growing lands. Peattie, 
Natural History of Trees, 214-17; Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 
24; and Hoffman, Winter in the West, 183. 
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little labour and the ground being slightly ploughed and harrowed 
yields from 20 to 25 bush. of wheat, other grain proportion, and 300 
or 400 bush. of potatoes. In this vicinity, land is worth improved $25 
to 30$, wood $10 to $15 & the settlements are thick in farms of 80 to 
200 acres. 

Ann Harbour is the county seat of Washtenaw Co: and contains 
3000 inhabitants (the county say 20.000). It has sprung into exist- 
ence in the last 4 years. The Huron which runs by the town affords 
good water power which with 10 acres sold 4 years since for $100— 
last spring for $10.000 & could not now be had for less than $20.000. 
A farm near the villiage sold last spring for 50$ per acre. It is divided 
into the upper and lower town.'72 Dinner is ready & Deacon & 
Clem, who are both more fagged than I, by the ride, are asleep on 
a hard bench. I stop to dine. Our table is nicely and invitingly 
spread and my appetite sharpened to the proper edge. We had fresh 
eggs, milk, fine mealy potatoes, & very nice butter made by the Irish 
settlers in the neighbourhood, for which our host tells me he pays 
31% cts. While our horses are eating their food, I continue my jour- 
nal. This neighbourhood has been settled 10 years. Across the road 
& %2 a mile from it lives a farmer who took up a large body of Land 
here and has consequently grown rich. Within 2 or 3 miles is a 
quarry of free stone. Deacon seems to have no doubt that I shall 
be able to turn over next spring at 100 pr: ct advance all the Lands 
I enter this fall. If his statements are true, & I believe them, he has 
turned over his capital at a faster rate than this; having in 3 or 4 
years made $4000 worth of goods (he came out to St. Joseph as a 


172Ann Arbor actually was first settled in 1824. The original plat recorded 
in May of that year bore the name Ann Arbor. A formidable literature has 
grown up as to how the town received its name. It is interesting that the 
claim was made in a newspaper story in the early 1900’s that the town was 
first called Ann Harbor, as Gordon insists on calling it. One of the verses of 
the pioneer song, “Michigania,” goes as follows: “Or if you'd rather go to/ 
A sien called Washtenaw,/ You'll find upon the Huron/ Such lands ye 
never saw,/ Where ships come to Ann Arbor,/ Right through La Plaisance 
Bay,/ and touch at Typsylanty/ In Michigania.” However, no ships, except 
those »f the poet’s fantasies, ever sailed up the Huron to Ann Arbor. By 1837 
the population of Ann Arbor was estimated at 2,000, while that of the county 
in 1837 was 21,817. For years an intense rivalry existed between the upper, 
or older part of town, and the “Lower Town,” north of the Huron. Orlando 
W. Stephenson, Ann Arbor: The First Hundred Years, 29, 37-38, 45, 175-78 
(Ann Arbor, 1927); “The Name ‘Ann Arbor,’” in The Michigan Alumnus, 
14:393-94 (June, 1908); [Durant], History of Kalamazoo County, 161; and 
Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 152, 248. 
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merchant) equal to about $80.000. We started the subject to day, 
and discussed it somewhat at large of the settlement of this Country 
by a civilized race before the Indians and the evidence of the oak 
openings & praries having been once cultivated, of which D. gave 
me many interesting particulars. Among other proofs are certain 
appearances observed by farmers in turning up the sod which shew 
that it has been ploughed before, and the traces of regularly laid 
out grounds in various figures. This subject I shall farther pursue 
and note down the results of my own observations as the[y] arise.!73 
To day I remarked red & white clover growing spontaneously in 
small open spots in the woods, no doubt from a deposit of the manure 
of cattle & Deer. In this manner cultivated grasses keep pace with 
the march of civilization. We saw some large Boulder stones to day, 
and among birds, several flocks of quail, Robins, Larks, millions of 
black Birds & thousands of ground squirels which were as noisy as 
frogs. Small lakes on a farm are valuable for fish with which they 
abound viz. Bass, pickerel, perch, &c, for Ice, water for farming 
purposes and when on a road are well adapted to tavern stands. I 
put down this as a memorandum which may be of service to me [in] 
selecting my Lands. Our horses are at the Door. 

9 p.m. 14 M. from Stimpson’s[.] We have ridden this day 37 
miles. Biddle seems almost knocked up and Deacon himself is a 
little jaded. As usual, I feel myself invigorated by the exercise. 
The country passed through this afternoon was very much of the 
same character with that we saw in the morning, but the settlements 
are not quite so recent. An emigrant who has just established him- 
self informed me that he had lately purchased a farm of 60 acres of 
wood for $500. The Lands within 2 or 3 miles of the road are as 
thickly settled though not more than about % as valuable. We 
passed several wagons of famalies from N Hamp. bound for Illinois 
near the Miss. Our Horses continue to perform well. We have 
stopt for the night at a miserable Inn and shall have only fried pork 


173A study of the ancient garden beds found by pioneers in southern Mich- 
igan was made by Bela Hubbard in the latter part of the 19th century. By 
the 1880's traces of scarcely any of the beds could still be seen. Whether they 
were actually the remains of ancient gardens or whether they had had some- 
thing to do with a religious ceremony is disputed, but students of the subject 
are agreed that they were the work of ancestors of the Indians living in Mich- 
igan when the white men arrived. Hubbard, Memorials of a Half-Century, 
243-61; and Fuller, ed., Michigan, A Centennial History, 1:4. 
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& potatoes for supper. I am parched with thirst which the limestone 
water agravates and I would give any reasonable sum for a glass of 
milk. We had intended going 2 miles farther but made a late start 
and have been benighted. Good Land along the Road, I am still 
informed, sells for, improved $25. wood $10. and has been settled 
5 years. Deacon tells me, that he could have taken up any of the 
land we are now riding through when he first came out to Mich. 
and would have done so but for the want of funds. He would have 
made 1000 per cent on his investment in 5 years with out turning 
it over more than once. I saw, for the first time, a pair of Grouse 
this afternoon which we put up near the road. The oxen, which are 
more used in ploughing & hauling than horses, are of a very large 
breed & are brought from Ohio. A good Yoke sells for $80 to $90. 
The soil hereabouts produces good corn (8 to 10 bls to the acre) 
and the potatoes cannot be surpassed in quality & quantity. The 
streams which we pass are as pellucid as crystal, & indeed I have 
not seen any stagnant water since leaving Detroit. The small Brooks 
crossing the road drain or create meadows & have their source or 
mouth in little Lakes. We are now near the ridge dividing the 
waters which flow East and West. (Mem. a Boote Maker in Detroit 
bought a share of the falls of Grand River 18 months since for 
$5000 which he has just sold to Caroll of N York for $105.000.174 
I shall note these large speculations as I hear them. Deacon is my 
authority for this.) We have poor accommodations for man and 
beast and both steed and master, I fear, will pass a miserable night. 
I leave Deacon smoking a pipe & chatting with our Landlord who 
is a squallid whiskey politician, while I go to look after my bed. 
The women I find are better pioneers in this new country than their 
husbands. The wives of tavern keepers, especially, are far more 
bustling & thrifty than their spouses. 

Jacksonville,75 13% miles from Sleeping Place. Rose at 4% 
oclock, which was before light, and have come to this place to 

174N, O. Sargeant, “a gentleman in the boot and shoe business in Detroit,” 
had been one of the original proprietors of the village of Kent at Grand 
Rapids. In 1835 he came to Grand Rapids to build a mill race. In 1836 he 
sold his share of the village plat to Judge Charles H. Carroll of New York. 
Baxter, History of the City of Grand Rapids, 67, 102. 

175Jackson, Michigan, went through a confusing series of name changes in 


its early history. Blois declared in 1838 that to his knowledge the village had 
had three legal names: Jacksonopolis, Jacksonburg, and finally Jackson. Gor- 
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breakfast. It is Sunday morning and the bar room in which I write 
is crowded with tavern frequenters. I am writing and conversing 
with them at the same time, putting down such answers to my 
questions as shew the state & progress of the country. This villiage 
is 3 years old, is the county seat of Jackson County and contains 500 
Inhabitants. It is situated on one of the head waters of the Grand 
River, which is navigable by boats to the main stream, and carried 
on a good deal of commerce in flour &c last spring & summer down 
the river, to Ionia, Grand Rapids, &c. It has valuable water power. 
Land in the vicinity is very valuable. A large farm near the villiage, 
lately sold for $30 per acre, and cannot now be had at double that 
price. Improvements are going on at a rapid rate.!7° The country 
we passed through this morning is rather more rolling than that of 
yesterday and appears to be more fertile. It contains more Lime and 
we saw many Boulders in spots. Settlements are not so thick along 
the road now and many of them are in the first state of rude log 
cabins and we saw, in one or two instances the emigrant & family, 
who had just reached their lot. The wagon was drawn up to one 
side in the woods, the children were gathering the bright flowers of 
autumn, the mother looking around on the wild woods in which 
she had been set down and the father with his sturdy sons were 
making the finest trees for the logs of their cabin. There is some 
thing wild and pleasing at thus finding oneself on the frontier of 
settlement. One of these emigrants informed me that he had pur- 
chased his lot (80 acres) last year for $9, all of it in wood with out 
a clearing, but lying on both sides of the Road. Wood Land in this 
vicinity is worth from $5 to $10 according to its quality. We had 
a scant night’s rest after the ride of Yesterday. I slept on the floor 


don’s Jacksonville is still another version, while on Farmer’s map of 1836 the 
village is listed as “Jackson’s burgh.” Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 
305; John Farmer, An Improved Edition of a Map of the Surveyed Part of the 
Territory of Michigan, published by J. H. Colton & Co., New York, 1836 (in 
the Michigan Historical Commission Archives). 

176The first settlement at the site of Jackson took place in 1829. The 
village developed slowly. The population in 1837-38 was only 400, with 75 
dwellings in the village. Construction of a dam and sawmill was begun in 
1830. The Grand River was of some value as a means of transporting goods 
before adequate roads and railroads were built. In 1835-36, when his men 
were engaged in building a mill race at Grand Rapids, N. O. Sargeant brought 
in supplies on flatboats from Jackson. History of Jackson County, 166-77, 495 
(Chicago, 1881); and Baxter, History of the City of Grand Rapids, 67. 
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and contrary to expectation, had a very comfortable bed which the 
Landlady had given me after a little coaxing. Some of the soil we 
saw in cultivation this morning was as black, as light & mellow, as 
an old asparagus bed. Such indeed is the general character of that 
which we saw in this morning’s ride. The constituent of lime in 
the condition of small pebble or sand, by slacking when the sod is 
turned, gives the soil a very dark colour, which continues to acquire 
a deeper hue, with several years cultivation. This is the source of 
great fertility, add to which the quantity of vegitable matter and 
ashes deposited by the annual fires, and a due proportion of silex and 
clay, and you have a deep & rich loam which will grease your 
fingers, and feels in the hand like a finely granulated brown sugar.!77 
I have rarely seen a richer tract of country than that which we are 
now traversing. Of the Geological character of the state I shall 
speak after having made more accurate observations. The Houses 
along the road now are not more than % a mile asunder. (Mem. 
The Lands in Van Buren Co: are valuable from the rivers, St. 
Joseph & Pawpaw, which bound it and a projected rail road which 
is to pass through the center.178 In this county I shall make loca- 
tions.) ‘The water continues to be hard. We have seen no deer as 
yet, though they are said to be abundant in the woods. Near this 
place is a good sand stone quarry.179 We expect to make 32 miles 
more to day. The most communicative & intelligent persons I meet 
at the Taverns are the Doctors. They lounge in the Bar rooms to 
converse with travellers, are familiar with all the concerns of the 
Co: from their practice, and are thoroughly conversant with its 
growth and developement. Being sociable and in want of the 
society of persons better educated than their patients usually are, 
they seize upon an intelligent traveller and ask as many questions 


17TThis comment recalls the conversation Charles Fenno Hoffman had with 
a farmer in eastern Calhoun County in 1833, who, in response to a question 
regarding the quality of the soil on his farm, replied that it was “pretty good 

, but I think some of moving off to Kalamazoo, where they have it four 

feet deep, and so fat that it will grease your fingers.” Hoffman, Winter in 
the West, 1:183-84. 

178The Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad. 

179Locally quarried sandstone was used in the construction of the first state 
prison at Jackson, and the quarry at Napoleon, near Jackson, was especially 
noted for its excellent grindstones. George N. Fuller, ed., Geological Reports 
of Douglass Houghton, First State Geologist of Michigan, 1837-1845, 605 
(Lansing, 1928); and History of Jackson County (1881), 120. 
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as they are called on to answer. Upon entering an Inn, if I have half 
an hour to spare, I always look around for the Esculapius of the 
neighbourhood who is not tardy in presenting himself.18° We got 
a good breakfast here. Our horses are at the door. I carry my 
journal in my saddle bags, wrapped up in an oil silk cover, with a 
pen & screw ink stand which I have out in an instant at alighting 
and put down the impressions and observations of each ride at the 
end of it. 

Smith’s T.181 13 miles f. Jacksonburg 2 p. M. We left Jackson- 
burg at 10% and have come only 13% miles to dinner. I[t] began 
to rain 7 miles back and we used our Indian rubber overalls for 
the first time, which proved to be an effective protection from 
wetting. They are almost too warm over the Mackinaw. The 
country continues to wear the same general features, Slightly rolling, 
without any thing like a mountain or even a hill. Settlements 
are perhaps a little thicker. The houses in the second stage of 
advancement are generally framed and about 25 feet by 20 in 
dimensions, neatly finished, and in good order. Almost every one 
is a tavern from the necessity of the case and the regular Inns are 
at intervals of a few miles only. 

I was told by a young Physician, at the Inn where we stopt to 
put on our overcoats, that Jackson Co: has been settled 5 years, and 
as thickly every where as on the road. All the good Lands are 
taken up. Improved sell for $20 to $25, wood from $5. to $10. 
The Population, which consists chiefly of Yankeys & N Yorkers 
(there are few Irish, Dutch or Swiss) is now about 8000. It is 
increasing very fast and received an accession during the last year 
of about 1000. In 1834 its population was 1865.18? For the last 
six miles the soil has assumed a very black appearance and appears 
to be inexhaustibly rich. It is slightly undulating & covered chiefly 

180Another reason why doctors were so frequently found lounging in bar 
rooms may have been because Michigan at this time was overstocked with 
doctors and lawyers. Many of them gave up their practice to enter some 
more profitable business. Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 417. 

181From the location given by Gordon, Smith’s Tavern must have been at 
Smithfield. The Smithfield post office was established in 1834 and discon- 
tinued in 1845. William W. Smith was the first postmaster. The editors are 
indebted to Mr. Kenneth H. Priestley of Vassar for this information. 

182Jackson County was organized in 1832, although settlement had com- 


menced there several years earlier. Its population in 1837 was 8,693. Blois, 
Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 152. 
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with a thin growth of Burr oak openings, which, as before stated 
indicate infallibly the most fertile lands. The undergrowth is a 
low scrub, the young shoots doubtless of old rootes, which render 
the ploughing at times not a little difficult and sometimes it has 
been found less laborious to clear and break up the heaviest timber 
Land.188 The Burr oak openings however are always preferred if 
sufficiently stocked with timber for all the Botes.18* Heavy timber 
Land has one advantage, that it can be cultivated in corn or potatoes 
the first year by merely scratching the surface without penetrating 
the sod. With this trifling preperation of the ground the most 
abundant crops are produced. The Burr oak soil has been found 
to improve upon cultivation and is better the 7th than the Ist 
year. It grows blacker & more mellow at each turning, by the 
operation of the lime. No one has yet thought of manuring. The 
dark complexion, I am told, pervades the whole tract south of 
Grand River and westward to Lake Michg. owing to the presence 
of a great quantity of vegitable matter and ashes. We have passed 
in the last 20 miles many natural meadows more or less rich, some 
with small Lakes in the center, varying in size from one to one 
thousand acres, and covered with a tall coarse grass. They are very 
numerous now, and increase as we approach the heads & tributaries 
of the western streams. They are often connected in a long stream 
at intervals of % a mile or more, by springs which run out of one 
in to another and finally discharge themselves through a common 
brook into some rivulet or lake. The Lakes discharge themselves 
in the same way and frequently alternate in the chain of meadows. 
Their surface is a water level, the texture of the soil is spungy 
& springy as black as lamp black and has somewhat the appearance 

183Blois advised the poor man, who had only an axe and a team of horses 
or oxen, to locate on timbered lands, because of the expense of bringing in 
lumber for housing and fencing on prairies and in oak enaniien, aa nd the 
need for three or four yoke of oxen to break the thick sod of the openings. 
However, he also quoted a letter from a Jackson County farmer, who declared 
that a farmer was better off to buy plains land at $10 an acre, if there was 
enough timber available for his needs, than to pay a dollar for heavily timbered 
lands which he would have to clear. Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Mich- 
igan, 27-28, 418. 

184A term which, in old English law, refers to the repair of buildings, 
bridges, etc., or an assessment levied for this; also, the right of a tenant to 
take timber, etc., for repairs, fuel and other necessary purposes, from off the 


landlord’s estate. The New Century Dictionary of the English Language, 
1:158 (New York, 1952). 
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of a fungus. The sod is tough and will bear a horse or wagon for 
some time, but when broken through, you sink almost beyond ex- 
trication. They are composed probably for the most part of 
vegitable matter & a natural loam with the deposit from Lakes of 
which they are the bottoms, or which, in many instances, may have 
been filled up by Beaver Dams. Hence they are easily drained and 
become exceedingly productive of all kinds of grain and grasses. 
Timothy soon takes roote and is tenacious enough to drive out the 
natural vegitation, thus affording great facility to the farmer in the 
first preperation of his farm, by a supply of Hay & Grass at all 
seasons for his cattle. The convenience of placing their houses near 
them for the use of the springs as well as meadow, which is a uni- 
versal practice, is doubtless a great cause of the intermittent fevers 
which prevail to some extent among the first settlers. Prarie is a 
term often applied to these low grounds. Such as are above 
described are called wet praries. When they have no outlet, the 
moisture passes of[f] slowly by evaporation. The soil is friable 
and inexhaustably rich. For some time, the wetter class were not 
much esteemed, but they are now growing more in to favour and 
will doubtless in time become among the most valuable Lands of 
the state.!85 There are likewise the heathy or bushy prairies which 
have springs and are covered with small shrubs, bushes, grape vines, 
&c. and are more common in Indianna, Illinois, Missouri & Wiscon- 
sin than Michigan. and the dry rolling prarie, generally destitute of 
water and almost of all vegitation but grass. These are the most 
common and extensive; the traveller may wander for days in these 
vast and nearly level plains, without wood or water and see no object 
rising above the Horizon. These are the grazing grounds of the 
Buffalo, and of this character is a large part of Illinois & Wisconsin. 
Hence a great obstacle to their rapid settlement. Of the Heathy 
Prarie we have as yet seen no specimens, but shall as we advance 
farther West. The dry rolling kind, I understand is not found in 
Mich.!8* All the accounts which settlers give me of the state 

185“The wet prairies,” Blois reported, “are commonly too level to admit the 
pone drainage of water. These, in their natural state, are generally too moist 
or grain growing, but they afford an abundance of wild grass which serves 
for either pasture or hay. With proper attention they become arable.” Blois, 
Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 25-26. 


186As Gordon discovered the following day, southern Michigan had a 
number of dry prairies, although none to compare in size with those of Illinois. 
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must however be taken with many allowances for their imperfect 
sources of information. They are too much occupied with the 
urgent wants of the day to speculate or enquire much beyond their 
own farms, or the adjacent sections on which they have placed their 
eyes as a future addition for a son or daughter. We had for dinner 
Tea (which is always offered) Beef steak (which I found too tough 
for my teeth) and nice potatoes and milk. This neighbourhood has 
been settled about 5 years. Land is now worth, improved from $10 
to $15, Wood about $5. I must stop to water and saddle my horse. 
He is a very docile creature and we agree entirely. 

Marshall, Calhoun Co: 9 p. m. Sunday, 17 miles from Smith’s. 
We have made more than double a sabbath day’s journey this day, 
49 miles, the quickest riding we have done yet. Part of it was 
performed in the dark. We are in a comfortable Inn,1*7 our horses 
well stabled, (I always look to them first) and while supper is 
making ready I write up my journal. From Smith’s to within a 
few miles of this place, the settlements are thin. The soil con- 
tinues to be very fertile, a black loam about 18 inches deep, 
reposing on a bed of clay. Three years since there were no setile- 
ments 6 miles this side of Smith’s. Now there are houses every ¥2 
mile or every mile and farms on the road are worth from $15 to $20. 
But little land remains unlocated in this county which is 24 by 30 
miles and contains 720 square miles or 460.800 square acres. 
Marshall contains about 1000 Inhabitants, is two years old and is 
rapidly improving. Town lots of 4/5 acre sell for from $100 to $500. 
The Detroit & Maumee rail Roads are to pass through it and the 
citizens expect it will be the seat of Government, for that reason, & 
because it is nearly the center of population. I have not seen the 
villiage except on the street by which we entered, it being quite 
dark at our arrival. It appears, however to be finely situated on a 


187Gordon may have stayed at either the Exchange or the National House. 
The former, a two-story frame building, was the first real hotel in Calhoun 
County and was opened the spring of 1833. Charles Fenno Hoffman stopped 
there later that year. The National House was the county’s first brick building 
and opened with great festivities on January 1, 1836. The Marshall House, 
which became one of the state’s best-known hotels, was not built until 1838. 
History of Calhoun County, Michigan, 55 (Philadelphia, 1877); and Hoff- 
man, Winter in the West, 1:186. 
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plain, and is on the Banks of the Beautifull Kekalamazo.18* The 
County of Calhoun contains upwards of 3000 persons having dou- 
bled its population last year.18® Taken generally, its soil is better 
than Jackson County. This afternoon I saw a prarie Hen, sitting 
on the bough of a tree near the road a[nd] was able to examine it 
for 5 minutes. A flock of a dozen afterwards flew from the woods 
over our heads to the level ground near the Kekalamazo, while we 
were standing on a bridge across the stream which we had dismount- 
ed and turned from the road to cross. The waters of the river at this 
point were beautifully clear, 40 feet wide or more, 2 or 3 deep, and 
quite rapid, affording probably good water power. Deacon says that 
purchases of farms second hand are better than Govrt. land to one 
residing on the spot, because they can be turned over often in a 
year and are a cash article always. When situated on or near the 
road, there are numbers of emigrants who from various causes, 
fatige, sickness of famalies, dispondency of wives at the toil of a 
longer journey, &c &c are ready to fix themselves on a farm which 
is partly under way & they will pay a few dollars per acre more, 
rather than go farther with the uncertainty of supplying themselves 
so well or so soon with a home. The Predominating tree now is the 
Oak, of many varieties, which bear to all the other trees of the forest 
the proportion, perhaps, of 9 to 1 or 2. Mich. seems to be ihe favour- 
ite region of this valuable Tree, and presents more species than any 
other state, as far as I have observed. There are no less than 80 
species of Oak in N America & many varieties of each. In my ride 
thus far I have noted the White, Post, the Macrocarpa, the Overcup, 
the Chestnut, the Swamp, the Willow, the Spanish, the Black, the 


188The lower part of Marshall was surveyed and platted in 1831. The 
so-called upper village was platted two years later. At the outset of the 
village’s history it was the expectation of its citizens and of many others in 
Michigan that Marshall would be chosen as the state’s capital. The village 
proprietors in 1835 set aside land upon which the capitol would be built. They 
supposedly had made deals with political leaders regarding the location of the 
Central Railroad and the capital which involved a “mutual exchange of 
benefits.” Their expectations were never fulfilled, anymore than were the 
other dreams of the village becoming a railroad center and a river port. Blois 
estimated Marshall’s population in 1838 to be about 1,000. Hoffman, Winter 
in the West, 1:186-91; History of Calhoun County (1877), 50, 52; O. C. 
Comstock, “History of Calhoun County,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 
2:197 (Lansing, 1880); and Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 320. 
Pay - population of Calhoun County in 1837 was 7,960. In 1834 it had 

n 1,714. 
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Red, the Scarlet, the Burr Oak & the black jack. Most, if not all, of 
which appear to flourish in this climate.1®° (We are near the paral- 
lel of 42°.) Few Emigrants were on the road to day, being sunday. 
They stop to refresh their horses, as well as to observe the sabbath, 
which is so strict a regulation in N. England. Land near here is 
worth in farms with the usual improvements, of log houses, from 
$25 to $30, and produces 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre and 
the other crops in proportion. A Market for every thing exists on 
the spot and will until this immense stream of emigrants ceases. 
They pass through like an army of Locust[s] and eat up every thing 
before them. I must retire after supper to prepare for an early rise; 
tomorrow we shall reach Bronson, “Jove probante.” 

Monday Octr 18th[,]!®! 8% a.m. 7 miles from Marshall. The 
first 3 miles of this morning’s ride were thinly settled, the last four, 
more thickly. Deacon tells me, he could have located, 12 months 
since, any of the land at this point on the road, it being at that time 
all vacant. It will now sell in wood for $10 to $15. Improved $25 
to $30. The road has only been made two years & is a very good 
one, though now in its worst state. The openings present great 
facilities for roads especially rail roads, and indeed you may at almost 


every point drive a coach & four for miles through them in every 
direction. They embrace a large part of the western half of Mich- 
igan, extending to the shores of L. Michigan with occasional inter- 
vals of heavy timber & northward to Grand River. How much 
farther they run in that direction is not ascertained.1®? 

There are three main Roads through the state E. & W. viz, that 
which we are travelling, the one which is parallel & passes through 


190Several of the oaks which Gordon lists as having seen in Michigan are 
no longer found in the state. It is surprising that Gordon should state that 
“most, if not all” of these types flourished in southern Michigan in 1836. In 
the case of the post, the overcup, the willow, the chestnut, and the scarlet oaks, 
southern Michigan at best would have been on the northern fringe of the 
areas in which these trees were commonly found. The macrocarpa is another 
name for the bur oak. Information supplied to George S. May by Norman 
Smith, research forester, Michigan department of conservation. See also 
Illick, Common Trees of Michigan, 57-65. 

191The correct date for this day is October 10. At several places in his 
journal Gordon became confused about dates. This sometimes led to the 
misdating of one or more days following the one in which the original error 
was made, but eventually Gordon always got back to the correct date. 

192A line from the mouth of the Grand River east across the state to Port 
Huron marked the approximate division between the hardwood forests of 
southern Michigan and the softwood forests that predominated to the north. 
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Ypsilanti to Chicago and the territorial road, which is to terminate 
at the mouth of Grand River, beginning at Detroit. The worst part 
of all of which Roads is that passing for 20 miles through the Belt 
of wet timber Land which runs North & south the length of the 
state & skirts Detroit. 

The first crop of wheat hereabouts is from 25 to 30 bushs. wheat, 
oats, 40 to 50[,] potatoes 3 or 4 hundred bushs. Indian Corn 50 
bush., which last is said to be a sure crop in good seasons. Emigrants 
are coming into this neighbourhood very fast. The population already 
5 or 6 to a square mile. The growing crop of wheat appears to be 
very good, and the fields of old stubble indicate a most abundant 
one last year. The health of this vicinity is good. There are a few 
fevers. When our Land lord, as he informs me, came here 5 years 
ago there were but two famalies in Kalamazo County & none in 
Van Buren.!®3 Farms here contain from 80 to 640 acres. Many 
persons round about are now worth from $5000 to $10.000 who 
came here with almost nothing. 

2 p.m. Earls[,]#®4 15 miles f. Breakfast[.] The country for two 
miles after Breakfast was rolling and of equal fertility with the 
region behind us. We crossed the Kekalamazo where there is a 


mill race to conduct the water to Battle Creek. They have a fall of 
7 feet which is very valuable. On this side of the river in the bottom 
I noticed in the colour of the soil and the wet places, indications of 
Tron ore.1®5 On ascending the high ground a beautifull view, took 
us by surprise; Prarie Gogwack lay before us in our path. Deacon 
had not apprised us that we were near it; It is the first dry prarie 
we have seen and is of a regular shape, one mile long & 2 wide, a 


198This statement, if meant to be exact, is not correct. The earliest white 
settler in Van Buren County is said to have been a Virginian who came to 
Decatur Township in 1829. A good many more than two families had settled 
in Kalamazoo County prior to 1831. O. W. Rowland, A History of Van 
Buren County, Michigan, 1:482 (New York, 1912); and [Durant], History 
of Kalamazoo County, 85. 

194William Earl (1782-1851) first came to Kalamazoo County from Niagara 
County, New York, in 1829, and in 1831 purchased land in section 17 of 
Charleston Township. Here he established a tavern that was later known as 
the Fields House. [Durant], History of Kalamazoo County, 316, 319, biogra- 
phy facing page 376. 

195Bog iron ore and kidney iron ore deposits have been found in many 
parts of southern Michigan, including Calhoun County, but except for rare 
instances they have not proved to be of commercial value. See Fuller, ed., 
— Reports of Douglass Houghton, 135-36, 197, 281, 303-5, 325, 
424-25. 
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dead level & fringed with beautifull oak openings. The whole is 
under cultivation, being laid off in half a dozen farms. The soil is 
black, as rich as fat, and as light & friable as an old asparagus bed. 
It looks as if it had been ploughed and manured for 100 years. Only 
four years since was it taken up and cannot now be bought under 
$25 per acre. Deacon tells me, it is too rich for wheat which it does 
not produce as well as the Burr Oak openings, but throws up the 
most luxurious crop of straw. It is however the best of all soils for 
corn, oats, potatoes, &c. It seized upon my imagination more than 
any place I have yet seen and I drew up my horse and lingered half 
an hour to admire it and cross question a farmer who was ploughing 
near the road.1®°* These prarie farms often produce a second & even 
third volunteer crop of wheat which yield as much as the fair sow- 
ing, & without any cultivation. I saw myself in a field, a volunteer 
crop which I should not have known to be such but for the old 
stubble. I have no time, here to say any thing of the origin of these 
praries; farther than that they are, in my opinion made by fires. 
They are numerous in the western part of the state, south of Grand 
River and East [sic] of Jacksonburg. In Kalamazo County are ten 
containing from 500 to 6.000 acres. The other counties contain 


fewer, but larger ones. They are the first lands taken up from the 
facility with which they are cultivated and their great fertility; 
though some emigrants prefer heavy timber, the soil of which they 
think as good, and the timber will [be] very valuable when it comes 
to be scarce.197 Near Bronson are Gull & Grand Prarie, and 


196Goguac Prairie takes its name from the Potawatomi term for the lake 
of the same name, and reportedly means “pleasant water.” The Indian word 
was spelled in numerous ways in the early days. Albert F. Butler, “Rediscover- 
ing Michigan’s Prairies,” in Michigan aes § 32:18-20, 27-28 (March, 1948). 
197Veatch in 1927 reported having located 39 prairies in Michigan, confined 
to the southwestern part of the state. Butler lists 58 prairies which he found 
named as such in various accounts of pioneer settlement. The prairies varied 
in size from as small as eighty acres up to a maximum of 25 square miles. 
Total area of prairie land in the state is estimated by Veatch to be 80,000 
acres. The conclusion of the soil scientist is that the prairies were naturally 
treeless for reasons of wind, climate, topography, and the type of soil found 
in these areas, and that the belief of the pioneers that fires caused the prairies 
was not correct. The prairie lands were taken up quickly because of the ease 
with which they could be put under cultivation. The soil was especially suited 
to wheat production. Veatch, however, rates them as of intermediate quality, 
and declares that their relative value has declined since pioneer days. Gordon’s 
lling of the word prairie, incidentally, corresponds to the spelling on 
'armer’s map of 1836. Jethro Otto Vensch’ “The Dry Prairies of Michigan,” 
in Papers the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, 8:269-78 
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not far from the s. w. corner of Kalamazo County is situated Big 
Prarie Round, containing some 10.000 acres, surrounded with fine 
Timber, containing in its center a body of 600 acres in wood in 
the center of which again is a small clear Lake full of fish.1°8 Of this 
prarie, or little Prarie Round near it, I have reced. the following 
account. When Emigration began to discharge itself some few years 
since, into Kalamazo & the adjoining counties, two emigrants were 
informed by the Indians, that there was a large prarie about 30 miles 
back in the woods. (These praries were the grounds on which the 
Indians raised their corn) They started on horse back in search of 
it & having proceeded as far as they could in that way spauseled 
their animals where there was good grass, put Bells on them and 
continued on foote. In a few days they discovered the Prarie and 
secured a large slice of it (by squatting with their friends, I 
suppose)199 

From GoGwack we passed into oak openings again of the most 
beautifull growth & finest quality of soil which continued to this 
place. One mile back we crossed a school section of very fine quality, 
which I am told is the character of all of them. It is somewhat singu- 
lar and the fact is no mean proof of the excellence of the soil of 


Michigan in general. It seems that the General Government gave 
to the state every 36th section for a school. The counties are laid off 
into townships 6 miles square, and these again into miles square, 
which are numbered from 1 to 36. No. 16, the center section, be- 
longs to the school fund and what is a most singular & fortunate 


(New York, 1928); Butler, “Rediscovering Michigan’s Prairies,” in Michigan 
History, 31:276-79 (September, 1947); and Blois, Gazetteer of the State of 
Michigan, 25. 

198Qn Farmer’s map of 1836 Grand Prairie is located some two or three 
miles west of Kalamazoo and Gull Prairie about seven miles northwest of that 
village. The latter prairie was one of the largest in Michigan, while Grand 
Prairie, despite its name, was one of the smaller ones. Butler, “Rediscovering 
Michigan’s Prairies,” in Michigan History, 32:29-33. 

199Big Prarie Round is Prairie Ronde, the largest of Michigan’s dry prairies, 
with an acreage of 13,000, and also the best known. Little Prairie Ronde, 
which lies chiefly in Cass County, was so named to distinguish it from Prairie 
Ronde to the northeast in Kalamazoo County. However, with an area of about 
1,600 acres, Little Prairie Ronde was larger than many others of the state’s 
prairies. The story related by Gordon is roughly similar to the accounts given 
of the coming of Bazel Harrison to Prairie Ronde in 1828. Harrison and the 
other members of his party divided the land up among themselves and, in 
effect, occupied it as squatters until the prairie was opened for sale and entry 
in 1831. [Durant], History of Kalamazoo County, 439; and Butler, “Redis- 
covering Michigan’s Prairies,” 32:36, and 33:125-30 (June, 1949). 
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coincidence there is hardly a number 16 in any of the counties which 
is not first rate soil, though located at random. Beside this liberal 
provision for education the Genrl. Govrt. has given to the state 70 
sections (first choice[)] for the founding & endowment of an univer- 
sity, all of which have been judiciously located by the commissioners, 
on praries, town sites, meadows, &c and at present prices are esti- 
mated to be worth several millions of dollars. Twenty sections re- 
main to be located.?®° a settler on the Prarie told me this morning, 
that speculators acted very much against their own interests in not 
selling out to settlers at a fair profit. I asked him what he considered 
a fair profit, and he answered about $5 an acre. Soon after breakfast 
a Deer crossed the road before us and went bounding through the 
woods with his tail thrown back. It was the first I ever saw running 
wild. I galloped after him a short distance and followed him with 
my eyes until out of sight. Soon after we killed a rattle snake in the 
road which nearly bit my horse. It was under his legs, [the] first 
intimation of which I had was his rattle. [(] It was of the species 
called by the Indians Massasauga.)?°! Deacon seems perfectly at 
home in the county we are passing through, knows every one on the 
road and is posted up in all the improvements of the county. Every 


200Under the Ordinance of 1785 pontiia for the survey and sale of public 
poet 


lands, the sixteenth section in eac ip was reserved for educational 
purposes. The Michigan Constitutional Convention of 1835 requested that 
these sections be granted to the state, rather than to the individual townships. 
This request was granted, and at the same time Congress set aside two town- 
ships for the support of a university. The official grant of these lands did not 
take place until Michigan’s formal entry into the union in 1837, but the 
selection of the university lands had been going on prior to that time. Due 
to the precipitous drop in land values in the late 1830’s and unwise manage- 
ment of some of the lands and funds raised from their sale the amount realized 

m the various school and university lands was far below the original esti- 
mates. However, Michigan did fare much better in this respect than other 
states in the Middle West. Andrew C. McLaughlin, History of Higher 
Education in Michigan, United States Bureau of Education, Circular of 
Information No. 4, 18-28 (Washington, 1891); and Willis F. Dunbar, 
Michigan Through the Centuries, 1:239-41 CNew York, 1955). 

201The massasauga or massauger is the only poisonous snake native to 
Michigan. It reaches a length of _ two to three feet and is a slow-movin 
snake. It usually gives warning by its rattle before striking. It is consider 
doubtful that its bite is poisonous enough to kill an adult. In 1912 it was 
reported to be increasingly rare in the state, but in pioneer days it had been 
a source of considerable trouble. Alexander G. Ruthven, Se va Thompson 
and Helen Thompson, The Herpetology of Michigan, in Michigan Geological 
and Biological Survey, Publication 10, 124-25 (Lansing, 1912); and Levi 
Bishop, “Biographical Sketch of Onesimus C. Pierce,” in Michigan Historical 
Collections, 6:475 CLansing, 1884). 
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one, with whom I converse, talks of 100 pr: ct. as the lowest return 
on an investment, no one is known ever to have lost any thing by 
a purchase and sale of real estate, nor are any sales of land made at 
second hand under $2.50 cts. per acre. We reach Bronson this after- 
noon and shall leave it on the following day, if we can obtain our 
Maps &c. I shall invest at any rate $4000 and feel a strong inclina- 
tion to go in for $20.000, but will determine only when I have seen 
& heard every thing. The taverns on the road are often Log Huts, 
but afford good fare. The oak openings begin now to have a thick 
undergrowth of weeds, hazle bushes and grass, which afford fine 
pasturage to the stock of the Emigrant on his first arrival. The soil 
continues to be a rich black loam to which colour, though light at 
first, it always changes by ploughing. The margins of the Lakes 
which we have seen thus far are swampy. 

Bronson 6% p.m. 11 miles from Earl’s & 132 fr. Detroit. We 
made 32 miles to day. We put up at Hawleys.2°? For the distance 
of two miles from Earls our route lay through Oak openings, undu- 
lating, but of an excellent quality and thickly, though newly settled. 
We then crossed the Kalamazo where it was about 15 yds wide and 
came to a small prarie?°? stretching along the Banks of the river & 
containing say 500 acres of a dark mellow mould many inches deep, 
level & capable of the easiest cultivation. After passing the prarie 
we came through a fine piece of level timbered Land and along the 
side of Comstock’s farm which contains 1200 acres, was located by 
him four years since & would now sell for $30 per acre. It has water 
power and lies along the Kalamazo. He came out from Albany to 
Michg. four years ago with a capital of $5000. which he has turned 
over so often and successfully in Lands, that his property is now 


2022Emmor Hawley came to Kalamazoo in 1835, in which year, according 
to one source, he became the “keeper” of the Kalamazoo House. The latter 
had been built in 1832 by General Justus Burdick and was the village’s first 
regular hotel. It was a favorite with land speculators and was crowded to peak 
capacity during the land-rush period. [Durant], History of Kalamazoo County, 
220, 254; and Dr. Willis F. Dunbar of Kalamazoo to George S. May, July 27, 
1959. 

208Tolands Prairie (marginal note by J. M. G.) This prairie, which also 
appears on Farmer’s map of 1836 simply as “Dry Pra.,” was originally called 
Paragon Prairie but was then renamed Toland Prairie in honor of the first 
settler, Isaac Toland. About 500 acres in area, the prairie has a soil made up 
of a vegetable mould, described as being about a foot thick. [Durant], History 
of Kalamazoo County, 351. 
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estimated at $500.000.2°4 From his Farm we followed the banks of 
the river to this place. Bronson is now the site of the Land office for 
Kalamazo District which was transferred from White Pigeon 3 years 
since and at the same time had another carved out of it which is 
situated at Ionia in Ionia Co: on the Grand River.?°5 

Tuesday Octr: 11th. 8 p.m. Rose early. After breakfast we 
walked around the town and looked over the maps with Deacon 
who pointed out the parts of Van Buren & Berrien Counties to which 
we shall direct our attention particularly. I have provided myself 
with a set of maps for Kalamazo, Jackson, Van Buren, Berrien & 
Allegan Counties. These maps are printed on a large scale being 
copies of the actual surveys of the counties, and shew the sections, 
small runs, lakes, ponds, marshes &c; so that by knowing your posi- 
tion in the woods, you readily ascertain by an inspection of them, 
what obstacles you are to encounter or what Land marks you are to 
meet in any one direction. These surveys however are made in the 
winter & thus much bog & swamp being frozen escapes observation. 
However they are correct for all usefull purposes. In the afternoon 
I went to the registers ofce and got the Clerk?°* to mark off, as he 


204Horace H. Comstock came to Michigan from Cooperstown, New York, 
in 1831, and founded the village of Comstock. His wife was a niece of 
ames Fenimore Cooper. Comstock was a man of great wealth who used all 
is influence and prestige to make his village the Kalamazoo County seat. 
He moved to Kalamazoo in 1844 after buying a quarter interest in the village 
plat for $17,000. Later he moved to Otsego and then to New York City, 
where he died. A Democrat, he was state senator in 1835-36, and 1837-38, 
and a state representative from Allegan County in 1849. Van Buren, “Gen. 
Horace H. Comstock, The Founder of the Village of Comstock,” in Michigan 
Historical Collections, 5:359-60; and Michigan Biographies, 1:189. 

205The Ionia Land Office, serving the new Grand River District, was not 
established until July, 1836. Clarence Edwin Carter, ed., The Territorial 
Papers of the United States, 12:1203-5 CWashington, 1945). 

206]t is difficult to determine the identity of this clerk since there were a 
number of clerks in the land office at this time. Blois, in 1838, refers to Sam- 
uel Yorke AtLee as the chief clerk at that time. Theodore P. Sheldon, a 
relative of the receiver, Thomas C. Sheldon, sometimes is referred to as chief 
clerk, in addition to serving as the receiver's deputy during these years. The 
register, Abraham Edwards, also had two sons on the payroll as clerks. In 
August, 1836, he wrote the register of the Ionia Land Office that he had six 
clerks “constantly engaged at our books” in an effort to bring the office’s 
entries up-to-date. [Durant], History of Kalamazoo County, 262 and 286; 
Van Buren, “Biographical Sketches,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 
5:373; Carter, ed., Territorial Papers of the United States, 12:1212-13; Por- 
trait and Biographical Record of Kalamazoo, Allegan and Van Buren Coun- 
ties, Michigan, 473-74 (Chicago, 1892); and Blois, Gazetteer of the State of 
Michigan, iv. 
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is in the habit of doing, all sections and parts of sections which are 
located, that I may examine such only as are not taken up. This he 
does in red ink with the letter S for sold. The sections are divided 
first into quarters [,] these into halves, which make Eights, and the 
Eights again in halves which make sixteenths which last is the 
smallest subdivision containing 40 acres. But none but an actual 
settler can enter less than one eight [,] i. e. an 80 acre lot. By over- 
looking the Clerk in the operation, I got a good idea of the run of 
the settlements & state of the counties and thus became more familiar 
with these Points, than a weeks conversation would have made me. 
Beside which, I thereby, picked up many hints from the Clerk of 
the cause why certain districts are more or less cut in upon. I sat 
with him 3 hours. He is to copy for me the surveyors notes of all 
the sections and parts of sections unlocated, by aid of which I shall 
obtain very accurate information so far as their observations can be 
relied on, as to the quality of soil, growth of timber, level, water, &c. 
I brought letters from Major B[iddle] to the Cashier of the Bank?°7 
at this place and to the Register & Receiver, Messrs. Edwards?°* & 
Sheldon.2°® The C[ashier] thinks I can raise specie or its equivalent 


207Andrew G. Hammond (d. 1856), who was born in Wyoming County, 
New York, came to Kalamazoo in 1836 as cashier of the branch of the state 
bank located there. He was a Whig representative in the state legislature 
from Kalamazoo County in 1839. He removed to the East in 1840 where he 
remained until his death. Michigan Biographies, 1:366. 

208Abraham Edwards (1781-1860) was born in Springfield, New Jersey. 
He served as an army surgeon at Fort Wayne, Indiana, and as a private 
physician at Dayton, Ohio, prior to the War of 1812. He served in many 
yg in the army during the war and rose to the rank of major. 
After the war he came to Detroit and was active in politics there and in the 
territory, and was the president of the legislative council from 1824 to 1831. 
In 1831 he was appointed register of the land office at White Pigeon and 
continued in this position when the office was moved to Bronson. A Demo- 
crat, he was removed from office by Zachary Taylor, a Whig, in 1849. Ed- 
wards lived in Kalamazoo until his death. Van Buren, “Biographcal Sketches,” 
in Michigan Historical Collections, 5:373-75; Abraham Edwards, “A Sketch 
of Pioneer Life,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 3:148-51 (Lansing, 
1881); and +4 Biographies, 1:267. 

209Thomas C. Sheldon was born in Little Falls, New York. During the 
War of 1812 he was a sutler with the army. After the war he came to 
Detroit where he served at various times as inspector of the Port of Detroit 
and sheriff of Wayne County. He was appointed receiver of the land office 
at White Pigeon in 1831, and remained in this position when the office was 
moved to Bronson. He was removed from office in 1849. He purchased lands 
at Bronson as early as 1832 and subsequently became one of the village 
proprietors. The tax records indicate that in 1835 he was the leading property 
taxpayer of Bronson and vicinity. He was one of the group which engineered 
the change in the village’s name from Bronson to Kalamazoo in 1836. [Du- 
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by a draft from Detroit on the receiver here. I have $8000 in treas- 
ury receipts. I had a long conversation with Sheldon last night. 
Like every one else he thinks things are in the full tide to fortune 
and investments in Public Land certain in a few years for 300 or 
400 pr: ct. He has himself made a large fortune. Hammond is the 
name of the Cashier, who I find has just been appointed and came 
up the Lake with me from Buffalo. This place has been settled 3 
years and now contains from 1500 to 2000 inhabitants.2!° Land in 
the vicinity is worth from $15 to 20 in farms. We are lodged in a 
small room with two beds, Clem & I together. Our tavern is 2 stories, 
and 70 feet long with a proportionate depth. The stabling is good. 
We shall leave in the morning for the mouth of the St. Joseph look- 
ing at lands on the Right & left as we go & return from which I 
shall make my selections. My maps enable me to see at a glance 
what lands are vacant and we have only to ride over such and choose 
those which please us. The Land office at each place consists of two 
departments, the Register who enters your name & numbers & the 
receiver who takes the pay & gives you yr. duplicates which you hold 
as evidence of title until the patent issues. From the accumulation 


of business they are said to be 3 years behind at Washington in the 
business of the Land Department, but a late reorganization of it by 
Congress will soon bring up the patents to the pace of the sales. 
Your patent is sent to the Land office at which the Land was taken. 

Freeman’s?!! 8 p.m. 26 miles from Bronson. Left Bronson at 10 
A.M. taking a snack of arrow roote & milk at Fayette?!? 16 miles 


rant], History of Kalamazoo County, 215, 219, 220; Carter, ed., Territorial 
Papers of the United States, 11:1036, 12:138; and Van Buren, “Biographical 
Sketches,” in Michigan Historical Collections, 5:373. 

210Titus Bronson, the first permanent settler in what is now Kalamazoo, 
came to the village site in 1829, and a considerable settlement was developing 
by 1831. According to the federal census of 1840 the population of Kalamazoo 
at that time was 1,290. [Durant], History of Kalamazoo County, 209-13. 

211John D. Freeman in the middle 1830's entered an 80-acre lot in section 
26 on the shore of Prospect Lake and made plans for the development of a 
town which he called Van Buren Centre. He hoped to make it the county 
seat and sold lots to speculators for as much as $150 each. He abandoned the 
project in 1837 and moved to St. Joseph County. [Ellis], History of Berrien 
aa Van Buren Counties, 492. 

212Gordon apparently refers to Lafayette, which is described by Blois as “a 
small settlement in Van Buren County.” Farmer’s map of 1836 Lafayette 
is located on the South Branch of the “Pawpaw” River in section 11 of 
Township 3 South, Range 14 West, of Van Buren County. County histories 
are silent on this village, which apparently was never much more than a 
“paper” town. Blois, Gazetteer of the State of Michigan, 308. 
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from B. About 6 miles from B we passed through a body of Land 
containing 4 or 5 sections which are still unlocated in Town 2 N 
of Range 12 West viz sections 31. 32. 33. 34. 27. 28. 29. 21. 30. part 
of some of which have been entered. The road passes through 35. 
34. 33 32 and by the corner of 31. 6. 5. 32. The general character 
of the above body, is rolling, very thinly timbered, with oak 
openi[ngs], no water, except a few marshes & a small lake in 27, & 
rather light & sandy. There are patches however covered with Burr 
Oak and very rich. Heavy timber can be had within a few miles on 
the Pawpaw. We could see from various parts of the road a large 
portion of this tract distinctly enough to form a good idea of its 
quality which as before stated we did not think highly of. Deacon 
however thinks that they afford some desirable locations, being on 
the road, near Bronson, and having large bodies of timber in the 
vicinity, on the Pawpaw. He seems to expect that there will be many 
conflicting claimants for them at the next opening of the office. I 
am however, partial to heavy timbered Land and have a good deal 
before me to make selections from. We examine these sections 
farther on our return. There is good water power at Fayette (a city 
in the germ) on the Pawpaw, which stream waters some fine tim- 
bered Lands. About this place Wadsworth made many locations, 
which he soon sold to settlers from his own neighbourhood for 100 
pr: ct advance.218 A mile this side we passed through a section or 
two of as good Land as I have yet seen, lying partly on a lake called 
4 mile Lake, Cone of the group laid down on the map as the Onion 
Lake) some 3 miles in circumference, pellucid, deep, full of fish, 
with a sandy edge & fringed with a luxurient growth of oaks.?14 
Nearly across it at one point, projects a narrow tongue of Land 
clothed with grass & a thick growth of aspin Trees, which presents 
a most refreshing appearance. A number of Ducks as usual were 
diving about in the water. The Land thence to this point is of 
excellent quality. We have put up for the night at Freemans [,] a 


213Wadsworth’s land entries in Van Buren are described in footnote 116 
above. According to a local historian, “a large majority” of the first settlers in 
Antwerp Township in eastern Van Buren County, one of the areas in which 
Wadsworth made large purchases, were sent there by the Wadsworth family. 
[Ellis] History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 375. 

214On Farmer's map of 1836, “4 mile Lake” is the largest and most easterly 
of the group of lakes referred to as the Onion Lakes. They are located in T3S, 
R14W, about three miles southwest of Lafayette. 
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log hut, of three rooms on the edge of a beautifull sheet of water, 
with a gravelly shore, and luxurient border of wood, and abounding, 
as my host informs me, with a variety of good fish. a sweet position 
for a house. The canoe has floated off else we would have had a 
trial at spearing fish [,] the usual mode of catching them. Every 
situation of this kind is taken up. This vicinity has been settled 
about one year, and wood lands are now held at $5 per acre as our 
Landlord informs me. I tasted the Lake white fish to night salted, 
of which such quantities are caught and cured at Detroit, Mackinaw 
&c. It is very white, of a most delicate flavour and in every respect 
superior to our shad of the Potowmack & Rappahannock.?15 I have 
a nice mahogany table on which I write up my journal while Deacon 
is talking to one of the neighbours[,] a late settler who having no 
family boards with Freeman. He states that the neighbouring forest 
abound in game, deer, Turkeys &c. Of the former he saw a drove 
of 12 this morning to which he approached near enough to have 
knocked one down with an axe. Tomorrow we diverge from the road 
north and south to look at some unlocated sections. Clem has had 
a raging tooth ache all day and suffered much from the ride. I have 
not yet mentioned my equipment for traveling. In my saddle bags, 
I carry my wardrobe consisting of 3 shirts, 1 do flannel, 1 pr drawers, 
3 do socks, 4 hnks, shaving apparatus, medcine, spring lancet, band- 
ages, lint, the Beauties, of Burke, Johnson, Blair, Stern,24* maps, 1 
pack of playing cards, a pound cannister of arrow roote, some cakes 
of cocoa &c. I wear a coarse hair cap, a Blanket great coat, stout 
trousers & bootes, gaiters, and indian rubber over all, very light and 
strapted behind the saddle, likewise a small tin cup to boil my arrow 
roote in. In my pocket I keep a screw top inkstand, hair brush & 
comb, and blank book. In a second fob I carry my compass, an in- 
dispensable article in the woods. By the By mine is a very bad one, 
there being none good in Detroit and I neglected to take one 
with me which I had bespoken in Baltimore. These particulars may 


215The whitefish, long a favorite of the French inhabitants of Michigan, 
began to assume commercial importance, along with other lake fish, with the 
rapid influx of emigrants in the 1830’s. An estimated 8,000 barrels of fish 
were marketed in 1830, and by 1837 the figure had risen to 13,500 barrels. : 
By 1841 about 30,000 barrels of whitefish alone were packed for the market. 
Fuller, Economic and Social Beginnings of Michigan, 31-32; and Hubbard, 
Memorials of a Half-Century, 268-76. 

216See footnote 39 above. 
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be amusing to my posterity at some future day, should my invest- 
ments turn out well, and I am inclined to think that the foundation 
of a fortune may be made now, as was in the settlement of Va:, on 
a small capital, with this diff. that it ripens to maturity in a few 
years in Michg. &c whereas several generations passed away in Va 
before those large bodies of land were productive to the holders. 
There is a party of half a dozen wagoners eating supper in the room 
where I write who have just come in and are discussing prices &c [.] 
There was no road along here a twelve month since & the first wagon 
which came in to St. Joseph across the country was looked on as a 
great curiosity. This accession to our party for the night has made the 
sleepers out number the Beds and our landlord has just enquired of 
Biddle whether he objects to sleeping up stairs with a strange gentle- 
man who has retired & whom he will find very agreeable. Had 
Clem been a maid he would not have felt or expressed more aston- 
ishment at the proposition. We arrange the matter, however, by 
having a bed spread on the floor for Deacon & Clem & I sleep to- 
gether. I have not mentioned yet stated how one finds his position 
in the woods and identifies the section he wishes to locate. It is 
thus. The state is surveyed & laid off into square miles, which are 
designated by townships running north and south of a base line 
passing throug[h] the center and by ranges running East & West of 
a certain meredian. The meredian & base line are equivalent to a 
parallel of lattitude & meredian of Longitude and a particular sec- 
tion is read thus. viz. Town 1 North of Range 2 West section 25— 
and so of the subdivisions of each section. The sections are num- 
bered from one to 36 which compose a Township of six miles square. 
Counties contain diff. numbers of Townships according to their 
size. The 4 sides of sections are marked by blazed trees and the 
corners, where of course 4 sections meet, have 4 trees numbered 
with the Range, Township & Number of each section respectively— 
so that by following a line to a corner, reading the numbers on each 
tree and comparing them with Yr: farmers map, or map got at the 
office, you ascertain your lattitude & longitude.217 About five miles 


217For an account of the various stages in the surveys of public lands in 
Michigan, see Knox Jamison, “The Survey of Public Lands in Michigan,” in 
Michigan History, 42:197-214 (June, 1958). John Farmer (1795-1859) was 
born in Saratoga County, New York, and came to Detroit as a school teacher 
in 1821. Except for a brief period spent in Ohio he resided the rest of his 
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this side of Bronson we passed through a strip of level land, partly 
clothed with large oaks of 100 years growth, perhaps, which had 
appearances of having been once cultivated. The ground looked 
like an old corn field which has been turned into common, with 
regular rows of the usual width crossing the road, transversely.?18 

Thursday 8 a.m. 13 Octr. We depart hence in % an hour. 
I had an uncomfortable night. Clem and I lodged in the same bed 
which was narrow & the blankets still more so. He was restless from 
an aching tooth and a broken pane of glass discharged a current of 
cold air on my feet which protruded from my short lodging. 

Freeman informs me that when he moved here 18 months since, 
there was only one settler between him & Bronson. He took up 
160 acres of land on & around this Lake for which he has been 
offered $2000. He asks $2.500. It is a good Tavern stand & there 
is some expectation that the county seat will be established here. We 
first diverge to the North to day. It is overcast and I apprehend a 
bad day. 

6 p.m. Davis’ 18 miles f. Freemans. We lodge here to night, 


another log house, and we again have appearances of more sleepers 
than beds & Clem, I, and the aching tooth will lie in the same bed 
again to night. This house is better than Freemans and our host & 
his wife, who is from Baltimore, more decent folks.21® ‘Entertain- 
ment’ for Beast is better than that for man. Taking a snack at 


life in Detroit. He produced his first map in 1824, and in subsequent years 
“Farmer’s map” was considered indispensable by virtually every pioneer and 
ator coming to Michigan. He sold all his map copyrights to J. H. Colton 
& Company of New York in 1835. Gordon may have used either an 1835 
or 1836 edition of Farmer’s map. Louis C. Karpinski, Bibliography of the 
Printed Maps of Michigan, 1804-1880, with a Series of over One Hundred 
Reproductions of Maps, constituting an Historical Atlas of the Great Lakes 
and Michigan, 18-21 (Lansing, 1931). 
218There were many reports of the findings of ancient garden beds in Kala- 
mazoo County. See footnote 173 above. 
219John P. Davis (1805-1837) set up a log tavern in 1835 upon the open- 
ing of the Territorial Road through Bainbridge. The tavern became a regular 
stopping place for stagecoaches. After Davis’ death his widow continued to 
operate the tavern for a time, before selling it. Later, in 1841, A. R. Phinney, 
who married Mrs. Davis, acquired the property and built a more pretentious 
tavern which was a popular stop for a number of years. [Ellis], History of 
Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 214; and Algonquin Chapter, D. A. R., St. 
Joseph-Benton Harbor, Cemetery Records, Berrien County, Michigan (typed 
copy, 1930, in Michigan State Library). 
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Keelers,?2° where a very pretty girl handed me my bowl of milk, 
we turned up to the right about a mile from his house and examined 
a vacant % of section 11 in Town 4 S. of Range 16 West. The 
quality of the soil was good but the timber on it rather thin. The 
Land we passed through before and after reaching Keelers was first 
rate oak openings. The % of the section above described are owned 
by Keeler. The vacant quarter Deacon thinks would make a good 
farm; it approached near the road.22!_ We had intended to look at 
section 7. 8. 9. 10. 17. 18 in the town above, but have deferred doing 
so until our return. The woods were wet and the timber heavy. 
There are four or five thousand acres thereabouts, vacant which are 
favourably described in the surveyors notes and are heavily timbered, 
which kind of land I much prefer as a permanent investment. They 
are better watered than oak openings and are safe against future 
scarcity of wood, for fire [,] building, enclosure &c &c for ever. The 
above body of land is partly watered by the Pawpaw, on which the 
timber can be floated to the saw mills & cut; on the south runs the 
road we are travelli [ng] on. there is to be another laid out from 
Abbot's Mills on Pawpaw lake?22 to St Joseph, and the St. J. & 
Detroit rail Road will pass through the western portion of it. Ab- 
botts Mills are 12 miles from Keelers. After entering Berrien Co:, 
which, we are now in, we diverged from the road in R. 17. w of T. 


220Wolcott H. Keeler of Vermont came to Van Buren County in 1835 and 
purchased lands in sections 13, 14, and 24 of T4S, R16W. He brought his 
family out in 1836, taking a steamer to St. Joseph and then moving over the 
Territorial Road to his property in Van Buren County. He converted his home 
into a tavern and laid out a village site, which he called Keelersville. The 
village never developed, and in 1850 the Keeler family sold their property. 
The township of Keeler, set off in 1839, Keeler Lake, and the settlement of 
Keeler, in the center of the township, preserve this pioneer family’s name. 
[Ellis], History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 477-78, 480-81. 

221Deacon entered this quarter section on November 28, 1836. Tract Book 
for Van Buren County. 

222On Farmer’s map of 1836 Abbots Mill is located on “Pawpaw” River, 
in section 23, south of Paw Paw Lake, in T3S, R17W, Berrien County. Very 
little is known of this proposed settlement. Dr. Jonathan G. Abbott, first 
postmaster of Kalamazoo, had interests in Berrien County, and may have been 
behind the project. James W. Abbott and John W. Abbot were among the 
signers of various petitions asking Congress to appropriate money for the 
improvement of the harbor at St. Joseph. A John S. Abbott of Kalamazoo 
entered 160 acres on November 26, 1836, in the same township in which 
Abbots Mill is supposed to have been located. [Durant], History of Kalamazoo 
County, 124, 251; Carter, ed., Territorial Papers of the United States, 12:1041, 
1044; and Tract Book for Berrien County. 
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4 south & examined the West % of section 24,228 which is of an 
excellent quality, a little rolly, 80 acres meadow, with some wet 
marsh & heavily timbered with oak, poplar, walnut, hickory, sassa- 
fras &c. The south % of 24 which we likewise rode over is of good 
quality, well timbered and near the road.224 We did not look at 35. 
36 in which there is a small lake. D. is under the impression that 
the Land is poor. Timbered Land is secure from annual fires in the 
woods. The 2 of section 25 has an advantage in wet meadows for 
cattle.225 These meadows afford good water for stock, being watered 
by springs which never stagnate. They are intended or serve to 
supply the want of springs & runs which are rather scarce in some 
parts of the state, and where the settler has neither the one or the 
other he is put to the great expense and inconvenience of wells. We 
returned to the road at a corner two miles back and passed through 
a most beautifull oak opening. Deacon owns 320 acres of it which 
he took up last year and values at $12. per acre. He has likewise 
a beautifull meadow near this house of 30 acres which for the present 
supplies the neighbourhood with grass. The soil is of that black 
friable character before described and looks as if it might be a fungus, 
a vegitable excressence. We are 10 miles from St. Joseph. Near this 
tavern two young men from Pha: named Cardwell, brothers, have 
established themselves.22 They have taken a lot or two on which 
they are making a clearing and building a log house with their own 
axes. They are associated with a young englishman and board for 
the present at Davis’. One of the Brothers is now in Pha: The other 
and the Young Englishman are in the room where I write. Cardwell 
appears to have been delicately brought up & not at all trained to 
meet the asperities & privations of a frontier life. He is a mere boy 
and appears to be much pleased with the novelty of the situation. 
His father I understand is rich. He has some fine tobacco with him 
and has just offered me a pipe which I must stop to accept. No one 


223This number is not clear in the manuscript. 

224The west half of the southeast quarter of section 24 was assigned to 
Bazil Gordon of Baltimore on November 24, 1836. This was presumably 
done by John M. Gordon. Tract Book for Berrien County. 

225Gordon entered the east half of section 25 on November 30, 1836. Tract 
Book for Berrien County. 

226]t has not been possible to identify the Cardwell brothers. It is possible 
that the name was actually Caldwell. Joseph Caldwell entered lands in this 
general area in 1835. Tract Book for Berrien County. 
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can tell what a comfort much abused tobacco is, to travellers like 
us. We have a game of Euker to night— the national game of Michg. 

Friday morning [,] Octr [.] 13th. [14th] Passed a very com- 
fortable night in a bed solus. There were some women (emigrants) 
sleeping in the same room seperated by the division wall of a blanket. 
This is a very common occurrence as one advances west, there being 
often only one bed room in a house. We had arrow roote for Break- 
fast & supper. 

St Joseph [,] 4 p.m. Leaving Davis’ at 9 we arrived here at 11% 
a[.]m. Our route lay partly through heavily timbered land and in 
part through Oak openings. The Road was muddy & deep in some 
places, being still quite new. Along its edge D. pointed out some 
bodies of woods which had been taken up and are owned by a 
person named Johnson from Connecticut,?27 a young man, on which 
he could now realize an advance upon the cost of several hundred 
per cent. All the land on the road has been taken a year since. As 
we approached the St Joseph river, we passed through an extensive 
meadow over a courderoy road. The meadow is owned chiefly by 
the university and will some day be valuable for its Hay which will 
find a market in the Town of St Joseph or can be readily shipped to 
the town on the lake. It lies between the Pawpaw & St Joseph 
[rivers]. On the edge of the woods, sitting on the blasted top of a 
huge Oak we saw a pair of gigantic Eagles which I endeavoured to 
approach, but found the ground too wet to bear my Horse. These 
enormous birds, probably, often cross the lake, 60 or 70 miles wide, 
at a flight and visit now and then the distant shores of Lake Supe- 
rior.228 We cross the St Joseph in a ferry Boat. A Bridge is now 

227John Johnson, Jr., and George Johnson, both of New London, Con- 
necticut, entered lands in Berrien County in 1836. Tract Book for Berrien 
28 The Northern Bald Eagle was first recorded as being sighted in Michigan 
by an authoritative observer in 1839. Since then it has been regularly ob- 
served as a summer visitor to southern Michigan. It has been observed in 
Berrien County as late as September, but except in the Monroe area the 
eagle rarely has been observed to winter in the state. The earliest authorita- 
tive observation of the Golden Eagle in Michigan took place in 1879. Re- 
ports of this species have been less frequent than for the Bald Eagle, and 
have been confined chiefly to the period from November to February. Norman 


A. Wood, The Birds of Michigan, Miscellaneous Publications of the Museum 
of Zoology, University of Michigan, No. 75, 119-22 CAnn Arbor, 1951). 
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going up, on which the Detroit Rail Road is to run.22® The view 
of the Lake is charming. being still rough from the recent storms, 
which swept every sail from its surface, it chafes the shore like the 
ocean at Nahant or Long Branch. We are in a very good hotel on 
the Hill, (the town is situated in part on a high & level ‘Bluff’) and 
see below us on the beach the steam Boat Milwaukie (I think) 
blown high and dry, and another large vessel aground within a few 
yards of the shore, but within the mouth of the river.28° After 
dinner at the Mansion House??! where I met some persons (whom 
I was introduced to in New York) we walked down the ‘bluff’ % a 
mile to Deacons cottage which he keeps, merely for the use of a 
private room and bed, during the months that he remains here. The 
villiage, it is to be observed, is laid off into lots for a mile, perhaps, 
back into the original forest. About 150 acres, perhaps, are cleared, 
on which many very comfortable two story frame houses painted 
white & in the New England style are built or finished. D. has a 
beautifull Turkey carpet on his floor sent to him by his father, Capt. 
Deacon of U. S. Navy, and a good glass of wine to give us. We sat 
an hour discussing a glass or two of it and examined our maps and 
the surveyors notes with a view to laying down some general plan 


by which to shape our course when we start into the woods again 
which will be in a day or two. We shall, most probably, shape our 
course towards pawpaw Lake & Abbotts Mills and make our observa- 
tions upon some 7 or 8.000 acres of heavy timber which appear to 
be unlocated in that vicinity. There is Land south of this but upon 
the whole I prefer the particular locality above referred to. After 
making our memoranda, we walked down to the shipping part of 


229Citizens of St. Joseph in February, 1836, approved a loan of $100,000 
to finance the construction of a bridge over the St. Joseph River, and also one 
near the mouth of the Paw Paw River. The former was completed in 1839. 
The Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad never got to St. Joseph. A ferry across 
the St. Joseph was set up by the village in 1836. The village council in 
March, 1837, set the rates of ferriage. For a man and a horse the charge was 
25 cents. [Ellis], History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 55, 316. 

230One of the steamers which Gordon saw was no doubt the Delaware, 
which was stranded at St. Joseph, with no loss of life, in June, 1836. Dana 
Thomas Bowen, Shipwrecks of the Lakes, Told in Story and Picture, 342 
(Daytona Beach, Florida, 1952). 

231Augustus B. Newell built the Mansion House in 1831 on the bluff at 
St. Joseph, in the vicinity of the present-day Whitcomb Hotel. Aside from 
log homes of early pioneers, this was the village’s first hotel. J. S. Morton, 
Reminiscences of the Lower St. Joseph River Valley, 25 (Benton Harbor, n.d.). 
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the town which lies under the Hill and visited a steam saw mill & 
freight boat, which were both built by Deacon within 2 years.?3? 
He has sold out however his interest entirely in the latter, and 9/10 
of the former. The Boat which is a huge scow with wheels worked 
by a boiler, is now owned by a person named Porter [,] a mer- 
chant,233 who informs me that it yields a profit of 75 per cent on its 
cost, about $2000. The mill is supplied with timber from Deacons 
woods on or near Pawpaw Lake. The last sale of a share was at the 
rate of $80.000 for the whole. D. assures me that at present prices 
of lumber it netts a profit of some 300 per cent per annum on its 
cost. such is the demand for lumber. There is little timber on the 
other side of the lake. So scarce is it in the west, that lumber is 
carried now from the sources of the Alleghany river in New York 
to St. Louis. Such is the growth of the west & so large an extent of 
country is to be supplied with timber from those sections which 
possess it, that Pine Lands for instance, contiguous to navigable 
streams, must be worth what would appear to be an exorbitant price 
to one who has not these data in his calculations. I am assured by 
many intelligent persons that the usual profit on a saw mill is 3 or 
4 hundred per cent per annum. Pine, poplar, Hickory [,] walnut & 
Bass, are the trees chiefly used for lumber, maple and wild cherry 
for cabinet work. St Joseph, once called Newburryport, was located 
some 3 years since in 3 Eighty acre lots by 3 men. It is the site of 
an old French trading post. The 320 acres which are laid out in 
town lots are taxed at the valuation of $1.500.000. The property is 
thought to be worth, by the citizens, $1.000.000, water lots 60 feet 
deep are selling at 100 per front foote, and town lots of a greater 

232Deacon and William McKaleb in 1832 built a sawmill on the river be- 
tween Main Street and the Bayou Bridge. Not only was it the first sawmill 
in St. Joseph, but the machinery, built locally, is said to have been the first 
machinery in operation in the town. Deacon and McKaleb in 1833 built the 
Matilda Barney, a stern-wheeler. ‘The steamboat, Newburyport, built at 
Erie, Pennsylvania, had gone up the St. Joseph River as far as Berrien Springs 
in 1832, but this was its first and last trip on the river. The Matilda Barney 
was the first steamboat built at St. Joseph and the first to navigate the river 
successfully for any length of time. It ran for about ten years between St. 
Joseph and Niles and sometimes went to South Bend. [Ellis], History of 
Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 42, 318, 319. 

233John F. Porter came to St. Joseph in 1835 and remained until 1846, 
when he returned to New York. Besides his mercantile business Porter was 


active in local politics and was village president from 1837 through 1841. 
[Ellis], History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 313, 314, 316, 317. 
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depth at nearly the same rates. The villiage contains some 50 houses 
more or less and about 1000 inhabitants.234 Several vessels are now 
lying in harbour and there is a good line of wharves on the other 
side of the river. The Harbour which is deep, but has an obstruc- 
tion by a sand bar at its mouth, is to be improved by a government 
appropriation and an Engineer of the U. S. Corps is about commenc- 
ing a survey of it. It is proposed by some to carry the river straight 
out by piers, but as it makes a curve at present just before emptying 
into the lake, such a plan of improvement would throw many valu- 
able water lots in the background on dry land & bring the opposite 
dry land down to navigation. This is of course advocated or resisted 
as the interest of the land holder or his friends, may be affected.25 
I met here a Dr: Wheeler whom Major B [iddle] made known to me 
in Detroit.26 He is a resident of St. Joseph and a wealthy man at 
the present valuation of Town Lots. We return tomorrow. The 
bell rings for tea. Provisions are very scarce here of any kind. 


[To be concluded in the December issue. ] 


234In 1679 the French explorer, La Salle, built Fort Miami at the mouth of 
the St. Joseph River on the site of the present city of St. Joseph. This fort, 
which was occupied for only a few years, should not be confused with Fort 
St. Joseph which was built in the 1690's at the = site of Niles upriver 
from the city of St. Joseph. Subsequently, from about 1785 to 1825 William 
* Burnett and his son, James, operated a trading post at the mouth of the St. 

Joseph River. When the lands in the area were opened for sale the pioneer 
settlers were Calvin Britain and Augustus B. Newell, who pre-empted fand at 
the future site of St. Joseph in 1829. In 1831 Britain laid out a village which, 
according to one account, he named Newberryport in honor of Oliver New- 
berry of Detroit, and, according to another version, he named Newburyport 
after the town of that name in Massachusetts. The name was shortly changed 
to St. fergee- The federal census of 1840 credits the town with a population of 
489. ao History of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 315-16. 

235A preliminary survey of the harbor at St. Joseph was made in 1834 by 
army engineers in an effort to find ways of improving it. This was followed 
in 1835 by an appropriation by Congress for a breakwater and other harbor 
improvements. Work began in 1836 and continued for thirty years, with the 
result that the channel was straightened. [Ellis], History of Berrien and Van 
Buren Counties, 45. 

236Dr. Talman Wheeler came to Niles in 1832, moved to St. a in 
1835, and in 1850 moved to Chicago. He was not active as a medical doctor 
while in Berrien County, but instead engaged in various commercial activities. 
He played an im nt role in the development of navigation on the St. 
Joseph River, and was one of the twenty commissioners named in the act 
incorporating the Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad Company. Major John 
Biddle was president of this company. Wheeler held a number of offices 
in St. Joseph, including that of village president in 1845 and again in 1848-49. 
soy © pea of Berrien and Van Buren Counties, 52, 141, 158, 313, 314, 
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The 1913 Revolt of the Michigan 
Copper Miners 


William A. Sullivan 


Calumet, July 23, 1913. Copper Miners Strike! This startling 
caption headlined the lead story for many of the nation’s major 
newspapers: the New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, the Mil- 
waukee Journal, the Boston Evening Transcript, the Detroit News, 
the Detroit Free Press.* Fifteen thousand miners, the report indi- 
cated, walked off their jobs. The dateline was obscure and the curi- 
ous would have to turn to their atlas to locate this isolated northwoods 
mining camp. Somehow the aura of romance, the tales of adven- 
ture and fortune, of generosity and cupidity, of courage and skull- 
duggery that became the legend of the western mining camps and 
added immeasurably to the country’s folklore, never became a part 
of the nation’s image of the Michigan Copper Country. Rarely, in 
fact, does the story of the Michigan mining regions appear in the 
history books. 

Yet it was here that the pattern for an endless succession of Ameri- 
can mining melodramas was first cut. Five years before the discovery 
of gold in California, the rush for Michigan copper lands had be- 
gun, inaugurating the first major mining boom in the United States. 
Probably the greatest bonanza mine in history was the Calumet and 
Hecla, the leading producer in the Copper Country. The fact is, 
according to Angus Murdoch, 
that up to the depression of the early 1920’s, C. & H. held the indispu- 
table record of being the most profitable metal mine on earth. Not 
even the fabled gold and silver bonanza mines of Nevada, California, 
or Alaska equaled the total dividends paid by C. & H. In the course of 
fifty-eight years the corporation paid its stockholders more than one 
hundred and sixty million dollars in dividends.1 


*The research for this study was made possible by grants from the Labor 
and Industrial Relations Center at Michigan State University and the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. 

1Angus Murdoch, Boom Copper, 159 (New York, 1943). See also Henry 
L. Higginson to President Woodrow Wilson, January 13, 1914, Copper Miners 
Strike, Michiganno, 41-47. Microfilm copy of Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service Papers in the National Archives, Washington, D.C.; Con- 
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Even more important and probably less well known was the fact 
that up until the latter part of the nineteenth century this region 
was the nation’s chief source of copper. 

The violence, the terror, the intimidations, the ambushings, the 
murders, and the periodic disruptions of production which charac- 
terized the operations of the western nonferrous metals mines were 
not a part of the labor history of the Michigan copper camps. For 
seventy years, with only one minor exception, there were no serious 
labor disputes to disrupt the production and to disturb the harmony 
which distinguished the relations between employer and employee 
in these Northern Michigan mines. In 1872, the miners of the 
Calumet and Hecla struck for higher wages. The position taken by 
the mine owners was prophetic. They castigated the activists in the 
strike as the “most vicious and the most useless men we have in our 
employ.” Although the owners readily granted a ten per cent wage 
increase, under no circumstances would they discuss or negotiate the 
issues with representatives of the miners. These were the preroga- 
tives of management and the disenchanted among the workmen 
knew exactly what they could do. In fact, the management declared 
that the wage increase had been decided upon long before the strike 
and had agreed that it “should be done without solicitation on your 
part—a voluntary action on the part of the Company.”? In a parting 
shot the owners added this ominous directive for the men to consider: 
“We have a vast amount of work to do—work that we want pushed 
along without trifling or delay—and we know that a man is useful to 
us just in proportion as he is careful and prudent in his own affairs.”® 
Within three weeks the strike was over; the men went back to drill- 
ing and mucking and tramming in the drifts and the stopes. 
Whether it was the Puritan background of the Boston owners, or 
the isolated character of the copper range, or the desire to wean the 
miners away from trade union notions which determined the pater- 
nalistic policies initiated by Alexander Agassiz, the aggressive and 
dictatorial general manager of the Calumet and Hecla properties, is 


gressional Record, volume 51, part 2, page 1568 (63 Congress, 2 session) 
(Washington, D.C., 1914). 

2Harry C. Benedict, Red Metal, 216-19 (Ann Arbor, 1952). See also 
Higginson to President Wilson, January 13, 1914, Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service Papers in the National Archives. 

8Benedict, Red Metal, 218. 
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difficult to say. But for the next forty years, through a broadly con- 
ceived welfare program; and an autocratic control of the economic, 
the political, and social life of the Copper Country; all expressions 
of labor discontent were effectively suppressed.‘ 

When on that hot summer day in July, 1913, the wire services 
flashed the news of a general walkout in the Michigan copper camps 
led by the Western Federation of Miners there was an air of unreal- 
ity about it.5 Until now the Western Federation’s activities had been 
confined to the mountain states. Its lurid reputation as an organiza- 
tion addicted to bloodshed, violence, murder and destruction had 
never been ascribed to the docile and loyal Michigan miners. There- 
fore, for many to whom the mere mention of Western Federation 
of Miners was sufficient to evoke scenes of revolution and disaster, 
the news of its penetration into the Copper Country came as a 
distinct surprise. 

But its presence in the Michigan copper camps came as no sur- 
prise either to the miners or to the mine owners. As early as 1904, 
the Western Federation organizers were proselyting in the district, 
but with little apparent success. They returned in 1909, this time 


4The testimony on the paternalistic policies of the Michigan mining com- 
panies and especially of the Calumet and Hecla, the largest in the district and 
which set the pattern for the others, is voluminous. Higginson to President 
Wilson, January 13, 1914, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service Papers 
in the National Archives; Luke Grant to W. Jett Lauck, February 27, 1914, 
microfilm copy of Reports of the U.S. Industrial Commission, 1912-1915, in 
the National Archives, Washington, D.C.; “Report of the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics in regard to strike of mine workers in the Michigan Copper 
District” in Strike in the Copper Mining District of Michigan, Senate Docu- 
ment, Number 381, volume 8, 113-27 (63 Congress, 2 session) CWashington, 
D.C., 1914). Hereinafter cited as Senate Document 381. United States 
Congress, Committee on Mines and Mining, Conditions in Copper Mines of 
Michigan. Hearings before subcommittee pursuant to House Resolution 387, 
63 Congress, 7 parts, 1914, 2341. Hereinafter cited as Conditions in Copper 
Mines of Michigan. Major Roy O. Vandercook to Governor Woodbridge N. 
Ferris, August 29, 1913, Copper Strike Correspondence in the Michigan 
Records Center, Lansing, (hereafter cited as in State Archives) writes: “I am 
aware the mine operators are paternalistic in their methods of dealing with 
their men; I am aware that every mine locality is a little kingdom of itself 
with the mine manager practically king of that domain; I know this is not 
American, but they are not dealing with American citizens. I am satisfied a 
large proportion of the present population of this district has to be ruled and 
provided for as the mine operators rule and provide for them. They are not 
capable of self-government nor of adopting methods to better themselves.” 

5Daily Mining Gazette, July 24, 1913; Engineering and Mining Journal, 
96:230 CAugust 2, 1913). 
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at the request of the local miners. Finding the workmen in a 
highly receptive mood, the Federation within a short time had active 
locals organized at the more productive locations. Confident of the 
loyalty of their men, the mine managers took no overt action to crush 
the incipient union movement. 

But as rumors spread rapidly throughout the district early in the 
winter of 1912-13 of an impending uprising among the miners, the 
owners could no longer ignore the presence of the Western Federa- 
tion in their midst. Despite vigorous disclaimers by the Western 
Federation, reports of an imminent strike persisted into the spring 
and early summer. Although still convinced that their labor force 
was content with conditions as they were, and convinced of the 
correctness and justness of their past labor policies, the mine man- 
agers and the local officials Cand it is difficult to distinguish between 
the two groups) took heed of the mounting reports of unrest among 
the men and devised measures to meet any emergency. Two weeks 
before the men walked off their jobs Sheriff James A. Cruse of 
Houghton County discussed with James A. Waddell, president of 
the Waddell-Mahon corporation, an organization whose specialty 
was strikebreaking, the problem of bringing into the district profes- 
sional strikebreakers and gunmen.” Later on James MacNaughton, 


6Senate Document 381, 7; Ju po Ae Alfred E. Murphy to Governor Ferris, 
August 15, 1913, in the State 

TSenate Document 381, 59. A aiuto issued by the Waddell-Mahon 
corporation, “an or, tion that specializes in labor disputes,” and sent to 
corporations throughout the country that have large numbers of employees, 
says: “As an evidence of our ability as strike a we invite your attention 
to the labor difficulties now ensuing along th are range of the Upper 


Peninsula of Michigan between the Calumet and Hecla per Co., the 
Commonwealth Copper Co., the Quincy Copper Co., et al., an y* Western 
Federation of Miners. In the amount of capital and ‘number of men involved 
this strike is the most important of the —— year. int with pardon- 
able pride to the fact that this corporation has been ae by Sheriff James 
A. Cruse of Houghton County—the storm center of the strike—to aid him in 
maintaining the integrity of the law. We are now engaged in ‘policing’ the 
1,019 square miles of territory contained in Houghton County. We are safe- 
guarding the property of the mine owners against intrusion and violence. We 
are also protecting the lives and the homes of the 80,098 men, women and 
children of Houghton County against overt acts. ‘The Western Federation 
of Miners is doomed to inevitable disaster and defeat in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. We make this prediction at this time, and if you will follow the 
story of the strike as it appears in the daily newspapers and particularly in the 
Boston News Bureau, the well-known financial organ, which has a special 
correspondent on the ground, you will see that our prediction will be fulfilled 
daily. We are sure of defeating the Western Federation of Miners in this 
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the brilliant and inflexible general manager of the Calumet and 
Hecla properties, was to deny vehemently that he approved the action 
of Sheriff Cruse and the Board of Supervisors of Houghton County. 
To a Detroit reporter he declared, “I have no use for him (Waddell) 
or his class. . . . We have trouble enough without having that kind 
of men brought here.” And he added, “[I] would just as soon have 
‘Lefty Louie’ or ‘Gyp the Blood’ in [our] employ as a peace officer 
as James Waddell.” Yet MacNaughton was one of the eighteen 
members of the Houghton County Board of Supervisors (which 
incidentally was dominated by the officials of the various mining 
corporations), and he generally was regarded as the controlling voice 
on the Board which approved bringing the Waddell-Mahon gunmen 
into the Copper Country.® 

MacNaughton and the other mine managers found it difficult at 
first to accept the notion that the miners had rebelled against their 
authority. Little did he realize, or the men for that matter, that the 
strike begun on July 23, was to develop into one of the bitterest, 
longest, and one of the most tragic industrial disputes in the nation’s 


operation because we have met and defeated them before. Last year, when 
the agitators of this union sought to paralyze the copper industry of Nevada 
and Utah, we were retained by the Utah Copper Co. and the Nevada Con- 
solidated Copper Co., and broke the great strikes at Bingham Canyon, Utah, 
and at Ely and McGill, Nevada. e ask you to watch the progress of the 
present strike, because we know it will be a triumph for law and order, a 
triumph for the mine owners, and will furnish still another evidence of the 
success we have always met with in breaking strikes. We ask you to judge 
us by results.” 

8Detroit News, August 9, 1913. Supervisors, eo County, April, 
1913, to April, 1914: Adams Township, A. D. Edwards, Chief Clerk, 
Atlantic Mining Company; Calumet Township, James MacNaughton, General 
Manager, Calumet and Hecla Mining Company; Chassel Township, Edward 
Hamar, General Manager, Worcester Lumber Company; Duncan Dende, 
Carl F. Moll, Surgeon, Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Company; Elm River Town- 
ship, Rex R. Seeber, Superintendent, Winona Mining Company; Franklin 
Township, Richard Rouke, Jr. (not with mining yew gb Hancock Town- 
ship, P. Sollman (not with mining gr ol Laird Township, Peter Hil- 
strom (not with mining company); Osceola Township, A. L. Burgan, 
Superintendent, Osceola, Tamarack Stamp Mills; Portage Township, Hart- 
man, formerly superintendent Copper Range Railroad; Schoolcraft Township, 
Samuel Eddy, Sawmill owner, furnishes lumber to mining companies; Stan- 
nan Township, Edward Keepel, Superintendent, vg Mills of Copper 
Consolidated Company; Torch Lake Township, Charles Smith, Chief Clerk, 
Stamp Mill of Calumet and Hecla Mining Company; Hancock, First Ward, 
Superintendent, Hancock, Mining Company; Hancock, Second Ward, Charles 
S. Mason, Coal and Wood dealer; rs name Third Ward, John Punkey, Sr., 
Hardware Merchant, sells to mining company; Hancock, Fourth Ward, 
Richard H. Hosking, Contractor. 
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history. Who then could foresee that sixty-nine of the miners’ wives 
and children would be accidental sacrifices to the struggle on the 
eve of the birth of the Christ child? Who then could foresee the 
doom of the powerful Western Federation of Miners in this industrial 
conflict?® 

In the early days of the strike, MacNaughton and the rest of the 
management crowd took the position that outside agitators were 
responsible for the walkout. As far as they were concerned the bulk 
of the men were loyal; only a few misguided souls had responded to 
the cajoling and threats of the Federation organizers. Even after the 
strike was two weeks old, the general manager of the Calumet and 
Hecla still could assert with conviction, “I don’t consider the major- 
ity of them to blame.” His policies, too, in the early days of the 
strike reflected his firm faith in the loyalty of his workmen. “No 
strike breakers will be imported by the Calumet and Hecla,” declared 
an official of that company. “We don’t believe in them. Either we 
will win or the strikers will win and our old men will go back when 
it is over.” MacNaughton assured those living in company houses or 
on company land that “no advance rents were to be collected. . . . 
They can live in them whether or not they are strikers.” Moreover 
he promised the men that there would be no eviction during the 
course of the strike. In addition, the usual one dollar monthly charge 
for medical services would cease, but the company’s medical facilities 
would continue to be available to the strikers and their families.1° 

Surely, then, the miners had little ground for complaint against 
such a beneficent master. The strike, obviously, must be the work of 
foreign agitators. Or so at least the corporation officials explained 
the uprising. 

9On December 24, 1913, the Women’s Auxiliary of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners arranged for a Christmas party for the children of the striking 
miners. Just as the moment arrived for the presentation of gifts, an anonymous 
voice cried, “Fire!” ‘There was a mad dash for the stairs which led to the 
street. Within three minutes seventy-four dead were piled up in the narrow 
stairwell. Of the 72, 68 were women and children stomped to death under 
the heels of their friends and neighbors. The Michigan Copper strike was 
the last militant struggle carried on by the Western Federation. See Vernon 
Jensen, Heritage of Conflict, 288 (Ithaca, New York, 1950); and Perlman, 
Selig, and Philip Taft, History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932, 
4:253 CNew York, 1935). Hereinafter cited as History of Labor in the 


United States. 
10Quoted in Detroit News, August 9, 1913. 
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As summer merged into fall and fall into winter with no sign of 
weakening or defeat in the ranks of the strikers, there was a notice- 
able hardening in policy on the part of the mine managers. Despite 
their early assurances to the contrary, professional strikebreakers 
were hired; ultimately three thousand of them. With the strike- 
breakers came gunmen flushed from the alleys and gutters of New 
York and Chicago.1! As the snows fell and the chill winds blew 
off Lake Superior, eviction notices appeared on the homes of those 
who refused to return to the mines on company terms. Although 
the managers repudiated all of their earlier promises in view of the 
stubborn resistance of the miners, they never recanted from their 
original interpretation of the origin of the conflict. It was the work 
of “Red Socialists” and foreign agitators.!? 

From the very beginning alert editors sensed the importance and 
drama of this struggle taking place on the remote shores of Lake Su- 
perior. Not only was it ably covered for the nation’s major news- 
papers, but a number of the leading journals sent discerning observ- 
ers to the Copper Country for an on-the-spot report of the strike. 
G. R. Taylor was there for Survey; Peter MacFarlane for Collier’s, 
Inis Weed for Outlook; Leslie Marcy for International Socialist Re- 


11Detroit News, July 28, 1913. With regard to the detectives secured 
through the Ascher Agency, MacNaughton testified: “They were not a very 
desirable lot, and as soon as we found that one of them had gotten drunk or 
raised a fuss we would send them out of the place. Conditions in the Copper 
Mines of Michigan, 1491; Senate Document 381, 57-59. 

12As far as the mine owners and managers were concerned, to the local 
citizens and businessmen and later even the Governor of Michigan, “Red So- 
cialism” and the Western Federation were synonymous. To W. R. Fox, owner 
of Fox Typewriters, the Governor wrote, “Red Socialism in the Upper Penin- 
sula is working ruin for five or six years in my humble judgment, the right 
kind of peace will never reign until there is an entirely different spirit culti- 
vated.” Ferris to W. R. Fox, January 28, 1914, Copper Strike Correspondence 
in the State Archives. Allen Rees, attorney for the Calumet and Hecla ex- 
plained to Governor Ferris why the mining companies could not negotiate 
with the Federation: “I say without any reservation that unionism of this 
is a disgrace to organized labor and must be fought and destroyed. A self- 
respecting employer will have no dealing with them. A self-respecting commu- 
nity will not tolerate them. . . . The nucleus and the strength of their organi- 
zation here and the larger ~ of its membership is made up of Socialists. I 
do not mean those who are known as the Socialist party in politics but the red 
socialists who have branches in various parts of the country.” Rees to Ferris, 
January 20, 1914, Copper Strike Correspondence in the State Archives. 
the other hand, Judge P. H. O’Brien, circuit judge for the 12th Judicial dis- 
trict, informed Governor Ferris: “There is no question of socialism in this 
strike. . . . This claim is entirely beside the question. O’Brien to Ferris, i 
18, 1914, in Copper Strike Correspondence in the State Archives. 
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view; and there were others too. At once, they were impressed with 
the intense bitterness, even outright hatred, which was tearing this 
copper camp into seemingly irreconciliable factions. They were 
reluctant to accept uncritically the mine managers’ explanation of 
the conflict. Such deep-seated emotions, surely, fed on more than the 
rantings of a few labor agitators.!3 

Before the strike was over both the state and the federal govern- 
ments were directly involved. On the very first day of the outbreak, 
Governor Woodbridge N. Ferris dispatched the entire Michigan 
National Guard into the strike zone.1* Wanton killings by Waddell 
gunmen, violent clashes between strikers and nonstrikers, threats of 
mounting fears of more serious outrages brought repeated demands 
from within the district and from the outside for some form of gov- 
ernment action to end the dispute. Adamant refusal on the part of 
the mine managers to admit that the strike had widespread support 
among the miners doomed to failure the efforts of the United States 
Department of Labor and the Governor’s office to mediate the conflict. 
As far as the managers were concerned the dispute could be ended 
immediately. The terms: abject submission by the miners to the 
dictates of the owners. Neither the Governor nor the various agen- 
cies of the Federal government directly concerned was willing to 
rely wholly upon the owners’ explanation of the issues which brought 
on the dispute. Both undertook numerous and exhaustive investiga- 
tions to ascertain why this tragic conflict broke out in a district which 
had a history of almost seventy years of industrial peace. 

To the strike district came notables of the American trade union 
movement and others sympathetic to the cause of labor. Veterans 
of a dozen labor wars, they knew why trouble had broken out in the 
Michigan copper camps. And as far as they were concerned explana- 
tions emanating from management sources were a tissue of lies. 
Charles Moyer, president of the Western Federation of Miners, was 
on the scene to direct the struggle in person. One chill October 


13Peter MacFarlane, “The Issues at Calumet,” in Collier’s, 52:5 (February 
7, 1914); Leslie Marcy, “Calumet,” in International Socialist Review, 14:453- 
61; (February, 1914); G. R. Taylor, “The Clash in the Copper Country,” in 
Survey, 31:127-35 CNov. 1, 1913); Inis Weed, “The Reasons Why the Cop- 
per Miners Struck,” in Outlook, 106:247-50 (January 31, 1914). 

14Woodbridge N. Ferris to Roy C. Vandercook, Adjutant General Lansing, 
July 25, 1913, in Copper Strike Correspondence in the State Archives. 
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morning a young man, then relatively unknown but a rising star 
in the labor movement, swung off the train at Calumet to bring 
these workers greetings and expressions of sympathy from their 
brothers, the coal miners. His name—John L. Lewis. John L. 
Mitchell, vice president and one of the most esteemed names in 
organized labor, encouraged the copper miners on in their battle 
for justice and humanity. That incorrigible veteran of every major 
labor war in the past fifty years, Mother Jones, made a whirlwind 
tour of the strike district before speeding on to another desperate 
fight shaping up in Colorado. Victor Berger of the Socialist party 
visited the strike zone, and provided additional evidence for those 
who were already convinced that the outbreak was the result of the 
machinations of Socialist and radical agitators.15 
For the investigator the major question is: Why this strike in a 
district which had an unparalleled history of continuous production 
and industrial peace? Stubbornly the owners and managers clung 
to the notion that there was only one issue, and that was the Western 
Federation of Miners. “There is . . . no industrial dispute between 
the mine owners and employers,” indignantly protested the mining 
officials.1® Eliminate the Federation, they argued, and peace would 
again prevail on the copper range. Rather fatuously, Allen F. Rees, 
general counsel for the Calumet and Hecla, suggested to Clarence 
Darrow, the brilliant criminal lawyer and attorney for the Western 
Federation of Miners, “that if he [Mr. Darrow] would advise the 
leaders and organizers of the Federation not only to waive recogni- 
tion, but to withdraw from this district and to give up their attempts 
to organize the same, there would be no trouble whatever in settling 
this strike, and no arbitration would be necessary for the reason 
that in such case we would have no difficulty in coming to an en- 
tirely amicable arrangement with our men.”!17 The Daily Mining 
Gazette, really an organ of the mining corporations and echoing the 
sentiments of the owners, made the fantastic suggestion that “if the 
15Daily Mining Gazette, Aug. 6, 1913; Detroit News, Aug. 7, 1913; Miner’s 
Bulletin, Sept. 27, 1913; Gen. P. L. Abbey, Commanding Michigan National 
ye to Ferris, August 23, 1913, in Copper Strike Correspondence in State 
“16Jas. McNaughton, F. W. Denton, Chas. L. Lawton, Theodore Dengler, 
R. M. Edwards, J. L. Harris to General Abbey, July 30, 1913, in Copper 


Strike Correspondence in the State Archives. 
17Miner’s Magazine, 14:538 (October 16, 1913). 
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Western Federation will leave the Michigan copper district, close 
up its union offices, dissolve the charters of the local unions, turn 
in all the membership cards of the men and get out of the district 
absolutely ... ,” the strike could be settled immediately.18 

No matter how insistently the managers argued that the crux of 
the difficulty was the Western Federation of Miners it was quite 
apparent that the issues involved were much broader. Early in the 
strike, Woodbridge N. Ferris, the progressive governor of Michigan, 
somewhat philosophically but more accurately characterized the 
struggle as “a battle of organization against organization.” Any con- 
certed movement among the minors was repugnant to the owners 
and managers. Under no circumstances were they willing to depart 
from the traditional individualistic arrangements which had been 
established for handling the miners’ grievances. A day and a half of 
each week was set aside for the men to present their complaints to 
the managers. This was sufficient; any other arrangement was re- 
garded by the managers as a gross imposition on the rights of the 
owners and the miners. 

Any hint or suggestion of treating collectively with the men was 
an abomination. Early in the dispute a group of miners deserted the 
ranks of the strikers, called a meeting, drafted a list of demands, 
and presented them to the general manager of the Calumet and 
Hecla. Imperiously he informed the deserters that he would not 
discuss their requests. They must return to work unconditionally, 
and only then would he consider their protests.1® On another occa- 
sion, James MacNaughton of the Calumet and Hecla heatedly 
threatened that “if his Company would consent to recognize the 
Union, he would leave here before he personally would.”2° Even 
the suggestion that the differences between the miners and the man- 
agers be submitted to an impartial arbitrator such as the President of 
the United States was summarily rejected by MacNaughton speak- 

18Daily Mining Gazette, January 3, 1914. 

19Miner’s Magazine, 14:530 (August 21, 1913); Daily Mining Gazette, 
August 8, 1913. These nonunion men presented MacNaughton with demands 
for an eight-hour day, a minimum wage of $3.50 for miners, $3.00 for tram- 
mers, with double pay for Sunday work, and that two men or one man and 
a boy work on the drill. MacNaughton refused, complaining that they asked 
for more even than the Federation. 


20Judge Alfred J. Murphy to Ferris, August 14, 1913, in Copper Strike 
Correspondence in the State Archives. 
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ing for the Calumet and Hecla interests. Bluntly he stated: “This 
is my pocketbook. I won’t arbitrate with you as to whose pocketbook 
this is. It is mine. Now it would be foolish to arbitrate that question. 
I have it decided in my own mind.”21 

Congressman John Casey of Pennsylvania, a member of the Sen- 
ate subcommittee investigating the conditions in the Michigan strike 
district, obviously skeptical of the effectiveness of the existing ar- 
rangements for handling the miners’ grievances asked the general 
manager of the Calumet and Hecla: “Are you satisfied that with 
your system you will get down to the meat of the complaint by ex- 
pecting an ordinary miner, like some of the men, for instance, we 
have had on the witness stand here who must present his grievances 
through an interpreter? Do you think that you can make him believe 
that he is in the proper atmosphere in making a complaint in the 
office of the general manager of the company?” He blandly retorted, 
“Oh, yes; I am very democratic in my office.”22_ Another Congress- 
man inquired whether, as a result of the events of the past few 
months, he thought, “. . . some better way of reaching the feelings 
and opinions of your employees,” might be utilized, “in order that 
you may come to some better understanding with them over their 
grievances and thereby promote a more perfect relationship of mutual 
understanding and good will?” MacNaughton ruminatively replied: 
“No, I can not say I have. I think that personal contact with indi- 
viduals, and through the various ramifications, such as our doctors, 
our social workers, and if we have visiting nurses, there will be 
innumerable ways by which we can feel the pulse of the commu- 
nity.” Expressing identical sentiments, President W. R. Todd of 
the Quincy Mining Company indicated a quick settlement could be 
achieved if the men were “to resume work at once, depending upon 
the companies to be fair, as they will be, in adjusting wages and 
giving the men proper consideration as to all other conditions that 
can be reasonably expected.”24 

Here, then, as far as the managers were concerned, was the heart 
of the matter. They would brook no intermediary between them- 


21Conditions in the Copper Mines of Michigan, 1482. 

22Conditions in the Copper Mines of Michigan, 1478. 

23Conditions in the Copper Mines of Michigan, 1477. 

24W. R. Todd to Ferris, Sept. 11, 1913, in Copper Strike Correspondence in 
State Archives. 
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selves and their workers. The campaign of villification and denun- 
ciation of the Western Federation of Miners by the managers was 
a part of a larger struggle to eliminate all expression of organization 
among the copper miners of Michigan. “Moyerism”, “Red Social- 
ism”, “Atheism”,—charges hurled against the Federation—were 
part of the propaganda warfare designed to discredit not only that 
organization but unionism in the eyes of the public and the striking 
miners. 

Unionism must be eradicated from the Copper Country. To this 
proposition, the managers and their sympathizers in the district were 
dedicated. This was clearly exposed in the probings of the Senate 
subcommittee. Exploring every promise for a solution to the difh- 
culties on the copper range, the committee inquired whether a local 
organization would be recognized by the operators. Allen Rees, the 
attorney for the largest producer in the district, gave qualified ap- 
proval to the suggestion, but declared that any such association must 
be one that was acceptable to the mine owners. Upon hearing these 
remarks, one of the members of the subcommittee derisively com- 
mented: “After hearing the statement just made by Mr. Rees, I draw 
the conclusion that if the mine operators here are permitted to or- 
ganize a union of the miners, officer it, and run it to suit the mine 
operators then they are willing to have a union up here. Otherwise 
not. I suppose if the union was run like the relief club, something 
like that, where the men would have to pay in a certain ainount 
every month and let the mine operators handle it, that would be the 
kind of union they would want. . . . It is a clear-cut, flat-footed 
proposition of extermination of the union on the part of the owners.”?5 
The Western Federation, condemned by the managers, the local 
businessmen, the local clergy, most of the newspapers, and a large 
number of public officials for the troubles in the Copper Country, 
countered charging the mine owners with responsibility for the 
strike. They pointed out how contemptuously the managers had 
treated a modest request from their organized employees for a con- 
ference “for the purpose of discussing the possibilities of shortening 
the working day, raising wages, and making some changes in the 
working conditions.” Not one of the mining companies acknowl- 
edged the note of inquiry. One of them, the Quincy, returned the 


25Conditions in the Copper Mines of Michigan, 1161. 
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envelope unopened. Under the circumstances, the miners had no 
alternative but to submit abjectly to the dictates of the owners or to 
strike. On July 23, 1913, the hard-rock miners of Northern Mich- 
igan walked off their jobs.?® 

The decision was one not lightly taken. In fact, the officers of the 
Western Federation, cognizant of the enormous power and aggres- 
sive leadership of their opponents, cautioned the men against taking 
any impetuous action. When the local officers, too, counselled the 
men against taking strike action at this time, the miners angrily 
accused them of being company lackeys. A deep and overwhelming 
sense of injustice impelled them to make this fateful decision.27 

The strikers, like the owners, carried their fight to the public. 
Their burdens were heavy; their grievances many. For years they 
had suffered in silence until they could endure no more. As men 
they felt compelled to protest against the indignities heaped upon 
them. One of the strikers baldly explained why the men walked out. 
“In all these years (1904-1913) that I have been working for this 
company,” he recalled, “we have been treated more and more like 
slaves being forced to do more and more each day of each year. Three 
or four months before the strike we were treated so bad that we were 


26Daily Mining Gazette, July 24, 1913. 

27At the time strike action was being contemplated, the vice president of 
the Western Federation of Miners wired C. E. Hietala, secretary of the Han- 
cock Miners’ Union, the following: “TI realize it is hard for many of our men 
in Michigan to see the necessity of proceeding along cautious lines. As a rule 
we find them impetuous and eager to take immediate action, and they give 
as their reason for doing so the intolerable conditions under which they are 
working. An investigation will show, however, that these conditions have 
existed in the mining district for upwards of 40 years, and men worked on 
contented, or at least it would appear to one on the outside that they did, as 
little or no effort had ever been made on their part to organize until the miners’ 
organization carried the campaign into the district, and while I appreciate the 
spirit shown by the men in the copper district of Michigan in their desire to 
do what they believe would better their conditions, yet I feel that after all 
of these years they could at least act judiciously, and be careful in guarding 
themselves in every step that is taken to the end that they may be more secure 
at all times in their efforts to emancipate themselves.” Mr. Rickard, one of 
the local officers of the union, testified: “Well, the attitude of the men with 
regard to the strike, they insisted they were going out; that they would not 
stand for conditions any longer; and they would go out whether the locals or 
the executive board—the executive council of the W. F. of M.—would call a 
strike; they would go out anyway; so it would be impossible for anybody to 
keep those men back any longer.” Conditions in the Copper Mines of Mich- 
igan, 59, 93-94. 
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forced to strike because if we waited until the beginning of spring 
the Company would of began driving us about like mules.”28 

Crudely but succinctly this rude miner struck at the real issue 
underlying this struggle. Yet throughout the long strike the Federa- 
ton concentrated its attack on the traditional “bread and butter” 
issues. They contrasted the wretched wage scale of the Copper Coun- 
try miners with the relatively prosperous state of those in Montana 
where the Western Federation was strongly organized. While they 
fought for a minimum wage of three dollars per day, the organized 
miners in the western camps had long enjoyed a sliding scale which 
guaranteed them an absolute minimum of three dollars and fifty 
cents per day regardless of the price of copper. Furthermore, their 
contract stipulated that when copper sold at seventeen cents or more 
per pound their minimum would be four dollars per day. When 
coupled with a work day of eight and one half hours in contrast to 
the ten and eleven hour day in the Michigan mines, it is no wonder 
that they felt envious of the lot of their fellow workers in the West, 
and grossly exploited. The lesson, the Federation felt, was too obvi- 
ous to need further explanation.?® 

But this was not all. Even more grievous, as far as the strikers 
were concerned, was the introduction of the one-man drill—the “man 
killer”, the “widow-maker”, as they causticly described it. On no 
issue were the miners more thoroughly aroused than they were on 
this one. They complained that the new drill increased the dangers 
of an already overly hazardous occupation. No doubt, the fact that 
it removed the companionship of a partner absolutely essential to 
the operation of the older machine, and increased the sense of isola- 
tion and loneliness and with it danger, was an intangible of consid- 
erable importance in arousing such determined opposition to this 
innovation.®° 

And yet there were other grievances, in themselves often insignifi- 
cant but when allowed to accumulate unresolved through the passing 

28Peger Calusio to Ferris, September 27, 1913, in Copper Strike Corre- 
spondence in the State Archives. 

29Senate Document 381, 10; Engineering and Mining Journal, 96:511-12 
(Sept. 13, 1913); Detroit News, March 23, 1914. 

30Conditions in the Copper Mines of Michigan, 532; Taylor, “The Clash 
in the Copper Country,” in Survey, 31:133; P. W. Ivey, “Economic Signifi- 


cance of the Calumet Strike Situation,” in American Review of Reviews, 49: 
445-56 (April, 1914). 
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years presented to the miners intolerable burdens that could be borne 
no longer. They protested the arrogance and the tyranny of the petty 
bosses. They resented the irritating and ubiquitous presence of efh- 
ciency experts owlishly surveying their every move and continually 
urging them on to greater efforts. They were incensed by the numer- 
ous and occasional unexplained deductions which left them in a 
continual state of impoverishment and debt. Yet it was apparent 
to the strikers and the Federation, real as these issues were, that the 
roots of the conflict lay elsewhere. The Miners’ Bulletin, official 
voice of the strikers, inadvertently it would appear, since it had 
energetically pressed the fight on the issues of wages, hours, and 
working conditions, disclosed the real source of the difficulty in the 
Copper Country. “The really dangerous feature of the situation in 
the Calumet District,” concluded the Bulletin, “is not that the miners 
are shockingly underpaid, though their wages certainly are not ade- 
quate, nor that the conditions in the mines are extremely dangerous 
or unsanitary, though they ought to be improved in both respects. 
What should give us concern is the undoubted fact that Houghton 
County, Michigan, in the heart of what purports to be the purest 
democracy on earth, is being governed as an oligarchy.”32 

Somehow, the scholars, too, were mislead by the propaganda of 
both the strikers and the managers in their investigations to deter- 
mine the origins of the conflict. Vernon Jensen, the historian of 
unionism among the hard-rock miners, in his discussion of the causes 
for this dispute writes, “the dissatisfactions of the miners involved 
wages and hours, and the use of the one-man drill.” Perlman and 
Taft in the History of Labor in the United States declare, “the 
strikers’ demands were for an eight-hour day and a three dollar wage 
for underground workers; a thirty-five cent per day increase for sur- 
face workers; the abolition of the one-man machine and the recogni- 
tion of the Union.” William Gates in Boston Dollars and Michigan 
Copper, without a doubt the most serious study of the Michigan 
_ 81Senate Document 381, 34-35; Conditions in the Copper Mines of Mich- 
‘eMinet Bulletin, Dec. 2, 1913. Luke Grant to W. Jett Lauck, February 
10, 1914, “Judging from the testimony so far given, the strike is a national 
revolt against conditions which ought not to exist. The assertion of the mine 
owners that the men were satisfied with conditions appears incredible. . . .” 


Microfilm copy of Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service Papers in 
National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
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copper industry to date, never comes to grips with the issue.3% 
“Dissatisfaction regarding wages, hours of labor, and the use of the 
one-man drill was the principal cause of the strike of the mine work- 
ers which began in the Michigan copper district on July 23, 1913,” 
concluded the Report of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics in 
Regard to Strike of Mine Workers in the Michigan Copper District. 
Yet Jensen has some doubts about the adequacy of this explanation. 
He recognizes the pre-eminence of the issue of the one-man drill, 
and then goes on to declare, “the wages and hours issue is less clear.”34 

All of the above writers noted, too, that when on July 14, the 
president and secretary of the district union sent a communication 
to the mine managers “no definite demands were made.” They simply 
stated that they hoped “to sell their labor collectively,” and they 
sought a conference with the managers to discuss “the possibilities 
of shortening the working day, raising wages and making some 
changes in the working conditions.”85 Moreover, the strike was 
scarcely underway when the mine managers indicated that the eight- 
hour day was to be instituted on January 1, 1914, and that there 
would be no difficulties in establishing a three dollar daily wage for 
their underground workers.3* But the managers were adamant in 
their determination to avoid any hint or suggestion of negotiating 
these issues with representatives of the strikers. Despite these con- 
cessions to what appeared to be the major issues at stake the strike 
dragged on for eight months. Why? 

The real issue in this industrial conflict was not one of hours, or 
of wages, or even the one-man drill; it was instead the more basic 
issue as to whether the miners would have any voice or not in the 
determination of the conditions under which they worked and lived.37 

33Vernon Jensen, Heritage of Conflict, 275; Perlman and Taft, History of 
Labor in the United States, 4:248; William Gates, Boston Dollars and Mich- 
igan Copper, 130-31 (Cambrid 1951) 

34Vernon Jensen, Heritage mat 276. 

35Senate Document 381, 10. 

36Senate Document 381, 101-3. 

37To Governor Ferris, Judge Alfred J. Murphy wrote: “The real concern 
of the miners is not their ostensible complaints but their desire to have a voice 
in shaping the conditions under which they labor. The real concern of the 
operators is not the withholding of better labor conditions but a firm, if not 
arbitrary purpose to allow no one but themselves a voice in regulating labor 
conditions, and last of all to allow the Western Federation of Miners such a 


voice. It seems the social sense is wanting in the operators. They seem to 
want improved conditions to be a matter of voluntary grant or benevolent on 
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John B. Densmore, solicitor of the Department of Labor who had 
been dispatched to the strike zone for the purpose of securing a 
settlement of the dispute, listed the grievances of the strikers as 
follows: 

(1) The claim that men are not treated with justice and decency 
by the petty bosses employed in the mines. 

(2) That the men have no adequate way of presenting grievances 
to the various mining managers, without incurring the displeasure of the 


minor bosses, and undergoing discrimination and possible discharge for 
making complaints.*8 


These were the only grievances which he noted. 


Another Labor Department investigator, Luke Grant, concurred 
in Densmore’s analysis of the dispute. He accompanied the Congres- 
sional Committee which was investigating conditions in the strike 
zone. Faithfully he attended its hearings; unobtrusively interrogated 
many of the principals in the conflict, and daily sent confidential 
reports to his superior, W. Jett Lauck, in the Department of Labor. 
He was impressed with the total absence of adequate channels of 
communication between the miners and the managers. On one 
occasion, he asserted, “the main cause of the Michigan Copper Strike 
was the absence of any machinery for the prompt adjustment of 
differences, which constantly arise in every industry where a large 
number of men are employed.” On another occasion, he noted, 
“there is no channel through which grievances of the employees can 
be taken up and adjusted, as is the case where joint trade agreements 
exist. The mine ‘captains’ as they are known have arbitrary power 
and there is no appeal from their rulings. . . . Contracts are let to the 
miners at prices varying from $6 to $20 a cubic fathom according to 
the nature of the rock. The measuring is done by the mine captains 
and if the men are cheated in the measurements they must submit, 
as the mine captain is the court of last resort.” As further evidence 
of his conviction that the real issue in this industrial conflict was the 
absence of adequate grievance procedures, Grant stated: “Careful 
study of the situation had led men to the belief that the fundamental 
cause of the strike is that the workers had no satisfactory channel 


their part.” yoy to Ferris, August 12, 1913, in Copper Strike Corre- 


spondence in the State Archives. 
38Senate Document 381, 167. 
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through which minor grievances, exactions and petty tyrannies of 
underbosses, etc., could be taken up and amicably adjusted. Taken 
separately these grievances appear to have been of a minor character. 
They were, however, allowed to accumulate, to go on from month 
to month, and from year to year without any intelligent and sympa- 
thetic action on the part of the mine owners and superintendents to 
see that these little wrongs were righted.”® 

Other observers in the strike district gave added support to Luke 
Grant’s arguments that inadequate communication between the men 
and the managers was the bone of contention in this dispute. Wil- 
liam J. MacDonald, representative to the Congress of the United 
States from the Copper Country, testifying before the Senate Sub- 
committee, emphasized the inability of the miners to adjust their 
grievances as the catalyst which brought on the work stoppages in 
the Lake mines. “They were unable to get their grievances re- 
dressed,” testified Congressman MacDonald, “and their complaints 
with respect to their hours of work and wages have been growing 
during the last 10 or 12 years, until finally a conflict has come on be- 
tween those two simple elemental propositions. One is that the 
mining companies, who contend that they shall in the future, as they 


have done in the past, dominate the industry without interference 
from anyone; that they will deal with no one with regard to the in- 
dustry except the individual on their pay roll. In contrast with that 
there has grown up gradually day by day among the men the idea 
that they must have somc means commensurate with their needs and 
large enough to deal somewhere on an equal basis with the powerful 


3%Grant further states: “The result was that there steadily grew up in the 
minds of many a feeling of distrust and enmity toward their immediate su- 
periors in position, because they felt that justice was being denied them. If 
they had the temerity to complain against a shift boss they incurred his 
displeasure and his word was taken in preference’ to theirs. In some instances 
they lost their jobs and where this was not the case they seldom received any 
satisfaction. It has been a rule of the Calumet and Hecla Co. for forty years 
that an employe who felt he had a grievance might take it up with the shift 
carry it to the mine captain, the mine superintendent, the general super- 
intendent and so on until it reached the president of the company. It does not 
appear that this right was often exercised by the man with the grievance. In 
fact, it must be apparent that the chasm between the president’s office and the 
mine shaft or stope, is too wide for the average miner to cross, so that for all 
practical purposes the rule was a dead letter.” Luke Grant to W. Jett Lauck, 
March 14, 1914, Microfilm copy of Records of the U. S. Industrial Commis- 
sion, 1912-1915, in the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 
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mining companies, with the view of having some part in the admin- 
istration of those industries as to the hours of labor, wages, grievances, 
and other like matters.”4° John B. Black, one of the organizers of 
the Citizens’ Alliance, took cognizance of this issue merely to refute 
it. In a deliberate attempt to disabuse the Governor of the validity of 
this contention, he wrote: “The Western Federation men say ‘that the 
men have no opportunity to present their grievances to the mine 
officials.’ For your information I want to say that on Saturday morn- 
ing of every week James MacNaughton, General Manager of all of 
the Calumet and Hecla properties, gives up the entire morning to 
see any men in his employ. He listens to all manners of stories and 
complaints and in a great many cases is asked advice in matters con- 
cerning intimate family relations; and the same conditions prevail at 
practically all of the properties. I do not believe there is any place 
in the country where men are so close to the managers as they are 
here.”41 Black apparently was too obtuse to realize that this was the 
bone of contention. 

How, then, does one account for the apparent inadequacies in 
Jensen’s and in Perlman and Taft’s diagnosis of the Michigan copper . 
strike? Partially at least, it stems from a willingness to accept too 
literally union propaganda. In the conduct of the strike, the Western 
Federation seized upon those issues which could be emotionalized. 
Hours, wages, and working conditions are issues easily grasped by all, 
but how does one stir up sympathy and support over the question 
of grievance procedures? Again, this is not to say that hours, wages, 
and working conditions were not questions of real import in the 
strike. Another consideration which led to a neglect of the real issues 
was a too narrow concentration on the situation in 1913. 

By 1900, the bonanza days of the Michigan copper industry were 
ended. Western producers with their greater yields and lower costs 
cut deeply into the copper market. Economy was the watchword 
for the managers of the Michigan mines. In 1901, James Mac- 
Naughton was designated manager of the Calumet anc Hecla prop- 
erties. Upon him fell the task of reorganization to meet the new 
situation facing the Lake copper companies. Years later he recalled: 

40Conditions in the Copper Mines of Michigan, 2337. 


41John W. Black to Gov. Ferris, July 28, 1913, in Copper Strike Corre- 
spondence in the State Archives. 
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At the beginning of the period [1900] . . . the Calumet and Hecla 
mines had been in operation for 34 years, and it was the belief on the 
part of many that they had passed their productive zenith. Mining on 
the conglomerate lode had reached an average depth of about 4,000 feet, 
measured on the slopes of the lode, while the average copper recovered 
had shown a decrease from a high of 96.8 pounds per ton in 1874 to 
52.15 per ton in 1900. The lode increased in thickness and the 
mineralization was not as concentrated as it was nearer the surface . . . 
At about that time the porphyry mines of the West were being de- 
veloped and would soon be producing; new and important bodies of 
copper ore were being discovered in the Southwest, and because of the 
indicated large output and low operating costs of these new mines, it 
was evident they would prove formidable competitors and that to meet 
such competition a policy of rigid economy would have to be adopted.4? 


Benevolent paternalism was a luxury when economy was the order — 
of the day. Efficiency experts were introduced into the underground 
workings of the mine. Petty bosses began to prod the men for more 
production. The skips were enlarged and the work of the trammers 
became even more burdensome. And the miners had no machinery 
for processing their complaints. 

These writers did recognize the tight political control exercised by 
the mining companies over local politics, but they failed to relate 
this industrial unrest to the upsurge of political discontent which 
characterized the first decades of the twentieth century. The con- 
nection did not escape the acerbic editor of Walker's Weekly Copper 
Letter. The prolongation of the troubles in the Copper Country, he 
charged, “find their explanation in the fact that the aforesaid muck- 
rakers, yellow newspapers, labor leaders and politicians, like other 
carrion crows, have scented a feast.”43 But the continuing domi- 
nance of politics by large corporate interests was not in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. Luke Grant, the Labor Department’s special 
agent in the Copper Country, put his finger squarely on the source 
of difficulty. To his superior, W. Jett Lauck, he wrote: 

The impression I received from the trip was that the condition of 
benevolent feudalism exists in the copper country. It would be unfair 
to the Calumet and Hecla and to the people generally to say that the 


conditions are bad, so far as housing and working conditions are con- 
cerned. On the contrary, I think the company has done a great deal of 
42Quoted in Benedict, Red Metal, 120. 


— Weekly Copper Letter No. 585, January 9, 1914 (Boston, 
ass.). 
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welfare work for its employees and to that extent is deserving credit. 
Only one thing appeared to me lacking and that is the right of the 
workers to be free men in every sense of the word, including the right 
to have something to say in making the conditions under which they 
worked . . . It seems to me that so much paternalism must be repugnant 
to the mind of the American workman and that the system, sooner or 
later, must give way to one in which the men will have a greater meas- 
ure of freedom. . . . The ideals of workmen today point toward 
democracy and they will never be satisfied with feudalism, even if it is 
of the most benevolent type.*4 

The main issue at Calumet, as one reporter discerned it, “is merely 
the issue between yesterday and today.”45 Desperately, the mine 
owners fought to preserve a feudal order which had served them so 
well in the past. For the miners, on the other hand, the stake in the 
1913 copper strike was one of democracy. First, there was the ques- 
tion whether the miners would have some voice in determining the 
conditions under which they worked; whether a small measure of 
industrial democracy could be introduced into the operations of the 
Michigan copper mines. And secondly, there remained the equally 
vital question as to whether political democracy could become an 
established fact in the daily life of the inhabitants of the Michigan 
Copper Country. 

In April, 1914, the miners returned to work. It was a complete 
victory for the mining companies. Although the eight hour day was 
firmly established, there was no minimum wage, no abolition of the 
one-man drill, and most important of all the men had no voice in 
determining the conditions under which they worked. 

44. uke Grant to W. Jett Lauck, February 27, 1914, microfilm copy of 
ae of the U.S. Industrial Commission, 1912-1915, in the National 
igi MacFarlane, “The Issues at Calumet,” in Collier's 52:56 (February 7, 





The Diary of a Drummer 
Edited with an Introduction by John L. Melton 


Cuarves LERoy SHELDON WAS BORN IN Rocuester,! May 15, 1840, 
the fifth child in a family of eleven. Both of his grandfathers had 
come to Michigan in 1817, and his maternal grandfather, Daniel 
LeRoy, was the last territorial United States attorney, and the first 
attorney-general for the state of Michigan. 

In 1846 Charles’ father, Robert Livingston Sheldon, moved to 
Fenton, in Genesee County, where he was a merchant until his 
death in 1871. Charles thus considered himself “a Fenton boy.” 

Soon after the outbreak of the Civil War, George Sheldon, Charles’ 
younger brother, enlisted, and on September 20, 1861, Charles, too, 
enlisted. He became a musician, a drummer, in the Regimental 
Band, First Michigan Cavalry. He served in this organization until 
September 4, 1862, when he was discharged under the provisions 
of an act of Congress discharging regimental bands from the service.” 
During this enlistment he took part in the Peninsular Campaign and 
in Second Bull Run. After his discharge he returned to work in his 
father’s store in Fenton. 

On September 1, 1864, Charles again enlisted, this time in the 
band of the Second Brigade, Fourth Division, Twenty-third Army 
Corps, with which he served until June 15, 1865. It is this second 
enlistment which is covered by this diary. 

After his second discharge, Charles worked in Marquette and in 
Morgan. On August 12, 1868, he married Ellen Ropes of Marquette. 
They had two children: Elsie Miriam, and George Ropes Sheldon. 

Sometime after his marriage, Charles started a shoe store in Ish- 
peming, where he lived until 1899. At that time he moved to Seattle, 


1His enlistment and discharge papers give Rochester as his place of birth. 
His father, however, was a resident of Pontiac from 1830 to 1846, and an 
obituary notice in the Salt Lake Telegram, November 10, 1925, states that 
Charles was a native of Pontiac. 

2Public Act 165, Sec. 5, published as a part of War Department General 
Order No. 91, July 29, 1862. U.S. War Department, The War of the Re- 
bellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, Series 3, volume 2, p. 278 (Washington, D.C., 1899). Cited hereafter 
as Official Records. 
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Washington, where his daughter, Elsie Sheldon Turner, lived. In 
1920 he moved to Salt Lake City, Utah, the home of his son, George 
R. Sheldon, where he remained until his death on November 9, 1925. 

Charles’ diaries and correspondence, and the remarks of his friends 
and acquaintances, reveal a warm and appealing personality. His 
diaries show a youthful romanticism and curiosity combined with 
seriousness and patriotism —not uncommon characteristics in the 
soldier of that war. He was obviously well-liked by his fellows, both 
officers and enlisted men. During his infrequent quarrels he shows 
no lack of spirit, but the quarrels are soon forgotten, and on the 
whole he plays the part of the peacemaker in the band. His ready 
acceptance by a strongly Southern family in North Carolina shows 
that he was possessed of a large degree of tact as well. 

These qualities were carried over into his later life. As Charles 
grew older, his Presbyterian background influenced him more 
strongly,3 and in later years he became an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church of Ishpeming, a position in which he served for twenty-five 
years. Yet there is no hint of narrow sectarianism in his correspond- 
ence, and he seems to have been universally loved as well as respect- 
ed. He never lost his interest in people, nor his friendliness toward 


all classes, so clearly shown in his wartime diaries. His nephew, 
Sheldon A. Wood of Detroit, brings this out in a letter to Charles’ 
son, George: 


I was always so in awe of him as such a saintly man, that I felt unworthy 
and sinful in his company,—and I never knew the real Uncle Charles, 
and the human and companionable side of him until my Seattle visit, 
1905. At that time he took me about the city and we had some good 
times together. Once we went out to see the big Pacific passenger steamer, 
recently in commission, and an incident, illuminating and surprising, show- 
ing that I had never really known the man, sticks in my memory. We 


8On January 9, 1867, for example, Charles went to a dance. He writes 
in his diary, “Danced 9 times, which is a large number for one who never 
danced before. . . . I like dancing much better than I supposed I should.” On 
the 23rd and 24th he again went to dances, again having “a pleasant time.” 
By January 26, however, he has “repented of it every hour since.” On the 
28th: “Recd a letter from Geo giving me a lecture about dancing. I take 
it all & plead guilty ‘by their daily walk & conversation ye shall know them’ 
How true this is. & how deceitful a mans heart is.” On the 30th: “Have all 
day felt the evil effects of sin & lack of courage to show what I profess. 
How very close one needs to watch lest he fall.” On February 1: “Felt very 
bad & wicked all day.” And on the 16th: “I have had a headache for about 
two weeks & feel generally debilitated.” 
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couldn’t get onto the wharf, and your Father said “Hold on a minute—I 
have a friend near here who runs a saloon—he'll know how we can get in.” 
I felt a lot more at home with him after that, and thought “That's mighty 
nice of him to be friendly with a saloonkeeper—he can help the saloon- 
keeper and the saloonkeeper can’t hurt Him.”4 

Charles’ experiences in the war, particularly those with the First 
Michigan Cavalry, remained a focal point of his life. A scrapbook 
which he compiled is largely concentrated on three topics: family 
history, shoes, and the Civil War. Many clippings refer to his com- 
rades in the service, to various officers of his acquaintance, and to 
addresses by or about veterans. There are also some engravings of 
the areas of North Carolina around Asheville, where he spent a 
happy fortnight while in the service. The family correspondence 
contains numerous references to his continuing interest in his army 
comrades,® and he remained an enthusiastic member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic until his death, being rarely seen without his 
G.A.R. button in his lapel. 

Charles’ wartime diaries cover both enlistments; however, only 
the second enlistment is covered in the extracts given here. His jour- 
nal for this period is contained in two leather-bound pocket note- 
books, one 33% inches by 534 inches, the other 3% inches by 6 inches. 
They are closely written in pencil or pen. Every day is accounted 
for, though some entries are naturally more voluminous than others. 
There is some evidence that occasionally two or three days would be 
entered at the same time, while at other times, particularly in the 
field, an entry seems to have been written from time to time through- 
out the day. 

As given here, the diary has been abridged to about three-fifths 
of its original length. The material omitted largely deals with rou- 
tine camp matters, with the march into and the return from North 


4Letter from Sheldon A. Wood of Detroit, dated November 15, 1925, to 
George R. Sheldon. 

5For example, in the letter from Sheldon A. Wood, referred to above, Mr. 
Wood in king of Charles and George says, “I used to listen to their stories 
of the hettles they had taken part in, fascinated.” And again, Mr. Wood says 
that in 1925, just before Charles’ death, “One hot pm, he put on his G.A.R. 
suit and went to see the Ropes. Didn’t stay long and rushed back.” In 1922, 
Charles writes his son: “Last week I attended the Annual GAR picnic. Some 
200 of the old boys turned out & hundreds and hundreds of Women & 
children & all seemed to enjoy themselves—only two of the Ist Michigan 
Cavalry present.” Letter from Chas. L. Sheldon, Seattle, Washington, dated 
August 5, 1922, to George R. Sheldon. 
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Carolina, and with the trip home after Charles’ discharge. The 
actual wording has nowhere been changed except to write abbre- 
viations in full when it seemed necessary for ease of reading; how- 
ever, capitalization, punctuation, and spelling have generally been 
regularized. 

The account is of value as showing a side of Civil War life not 
usually noticed. While there is much that is picturesque and ro- 
mantic about military music, military musicians have been little con- 
sidered. And though there are quantities of material on life in the 
combat units, there is little on the life in those units which also 
served, but only stood and waited. Charles gives us a clear and re- 
vealing picture of just what it was like to be an ordinary soldier with 
a divisional headquarters in the occupied South during the last days 
of the war. Here is the boredom, here the cold and heat, the rain, 
the short rations; here too are the practical jokes, the songs, the girls, 
the packages from home. Here are petty squabbles and red tape, 
amateur theatricals and Christmas dinners. Yet even in Knoxville 
there is some escape from the monotony of garrison duty, and Charles 
goes on a cavalry patrol, though it is after no bigger game than illicit 
stills. And there is Stoneman’s Raid, and the incipient, and one 


suspects one-sided, romance with the pretty Rebel girl. There may 
not be much glamor here, but there is a great deal of humanity. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my appreciation to Mrs. 
George R. Sheldon, of Portland, Oregon, who has kindly permitted 
me access to the diaries, family records, and correspondence from 


1858 to 1925. 





CIVIL WAR DRUMMER 
Charles L. Sheldon 


October 3, 1864. Two years have passed,* and the subscriber is 
again in the Govt. service. Time has not been spent in obscurity, 
for it has left its influences, and is recorded in the Great Book of 
Life, to be opened to all at the great finale of Time. I have not had 
much to do during the past three weeks, as Father employed a clerk, 
so I have been getting ready. This is my last day, and I am about 
ready to go. 

I enlisted the first of Sept., 1864,7 and report for duty tomorrow. 

Oct. 4. Left home for Detroit. Many friends at the depot to see 
me off. Train one hour behind. During a.m. all the boys reported. 
We talked over the leadership of the band. Guess Jackson will give 
it up. 

Oct. 5. Detroit. Stayed at the Railroad Hotel. Ten in one 
room! Was kept awake three hours by a man having fits. After 
breakfast was busy making out muster rolls. Went up to Standish’s 
to dinner. Arrived quite late. Saw Miss Standish. After dinner went 
upstairs in the parlor; had some music and conversation. As I was 
leaving, had a kiss from Cousin Em. and Miss M.8 Enjoyed my 
dinner and visit very much. Evening, the Athenaeum—Scotch play: 
Rob Roy.® 


6The reference is to the preceding entry, dated Sunday, Sept. 14, 1862, 
which concludes: “Now that my part in this great distracting Civil War is 
ended; at least for the present; I expect for the present to lead a quiet domestic 
life and as it is so burdensome to keep a record of one’s doing especially when 
he is doing so little to interest himself. Under these circumstances I have 
determined to let my deeds lie in obscurity for a time.” 

7Charles enlisted for one year as a “musician in a Band for 2d Brig. 4th 
Div 23rd A.C.” At this time he was twenty-five years old, five feet eight 
inches tall, had blue eyes, brown hair, light complexion, and was by occupa- 
tion a merchant. The mustering officer was Capt. John H. Knight, First United 
States Infantry. Enlistment Certificate, “Volunteer Enlistment, State of Mich- 
igan.” 

8Miss Mary Standish. 

®Possibly Rob Roy Macgregor, by Isaac Pocock. See Ina Ten Eyck Firkins, 
Index to Plays, 1800-1926, p. 152 (New York, 1927). This appeared in 
1818, but was popular for some time thereafter. See ‘The Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, Leslie Stephens and Sidney Lee, eds., 16:4 (London, 1917). 
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Oct. 7, 1864. Went up to the barracks and drew out uniforms. 
Jacket, overcoat, pants, two pair drawers, haversack, canteen and 
straps.!° Down to the hotel, put a pocket in my coat. Took my jacket 
out to be trimmed. Met Mary and Nettie on the street, and went 
up and took tea with them. Had a splendid goodbye kiss. Ran down 
to the hotel, expecting to leave in forty minutes, but Jerry, as usual, 
must be behind—came in too late, could not get a uniform. So we 
have got to wait over till tomorrow. Dn"! the luck! All our hurry 
is for nothing. All the boys are swearing. Received our money for 
our past rations: my share $14.75. Evening, boys practiced. Then 
the ladies of the hotel came in and we had some vocal music. While 
they were singing, I was trying to put a pocket in my overcoat. One 
of the ladies offered to help me, and another lady gave me a splendid 
housewife.12_ The four of us were invited up in the parlor with 
several ladies to hear them play and sing on the piano. After, went 
down to the sitting room and talked with Turner, and found that 
someone had put another housewife in new overcoat pocket. Guess 
it was the lady that helped me to sew. We should have left Detroit 
this evening, but Jerry did not get in in time to draw his clothing, 
so all the boys are down on him. 

Friday, Oct. 7, 1864. Jerry is again, as usual, behind. Hoffman 
got him up early, went to the barracks and drew a uniform, and 
returned twenty minutes before train time. Lots of swearing on all 
sides. Bid goodbye to my lady friends and start for the depot. Finally 
Jerry and Ed came down. Jerry is not ready to go—has left his money 
at the hotel, and gets leave to wait until Monday. Our baggage is 
checked to Cincinnati. Arrive at Cincinnati at 11:30, most tired out. 

Sunday, Oct. 9. Went to the Q.M. office and got transportation 
for Louisville. Leave a note for Wood and the boys behind. Hurried 
off to the boat—long walk. Played three pieces on deck, then stacked 
baggage under the stairs. Could get no dinner; boys all vexed. Gave 
four dinner out of my haversack. Won’t play for them again! This 
is a splendid boat. Talked with several passengers at supper time. 
Was wondering how to manage to get supper as the clerk refused 
to sell tickets. Was talking with one of the boys about it when Gen. 


10Which cost $28.07, according to a note at the end of the diary. 
11The blank is in the text. 
12A small pocket sewing kit. 
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Mansfeld heard us. I told him that we had no dinner. He had a 
ticket for Madison, and let me take it to get supper on and return 
it. Drank three cups of coffee and bread and milk. Made the pickled 
lobsters suffer—ate enough to last me two days. Had to show my 
ticket four times; the last time, they took it. I went and told the 
Gen. and offered to get him another, but he said no, as he could get 
off without it. He is a friend of soldiers, and a perfect gentleman, 
and commands the militia of Indiana. The boys thought I was lucky. 
They bought a little of the cook, and paid exorbitant prices. Arrived 
at Louisville at 11:30. Finally halted at the National. Put me in 
a bed without any slats. Rang the bell and ordered another room 
and got a splendid room with Brussells carpet. 

Oct. 10. National Hotel. Board $3.00 per diem. Arose late and 
had a good breakfast. Went downtown and waxed a fellow out of 
.40 in bolognas and a loaf of bread. Dinner in style—ordered every- 
thing on the bill of fare. Cost, $2.50. Started for Nashville at 3:30 
p.M. Splendid scenery, part of which reminded me of crossing the 
Alleghanies. 

Oct. 11. Arrived here at 4:00 a.m. and went up to the City 
House. Board, $4.00 per diem—rather steep for a private at $17.00 
per month! Nashville has very plainly the marks of war on it. The 
courthouse opposite, and badly out of repair; windows all out. So 
with this hotel, although the best in the city. Lost my pipe and map 
last night. I don’t like to pay $4.00 per day for board, but can’t help 
it. Tried to pass myself off as a staff officer and get some beer, but 
couldn’t make out. 

Nashville, Oct. 12, 64. Arose quite late. Had a splendid rest. 
After breakfast paid my bill, $5.25. Waxed the clerk out of $1.00. 
Train leaves at 2:15. Put my bread in the boys’ haversacks, as mine 
is full of cigars. After a while saw the conductor, who put us in the 
only passenger car. Left for Chattanooga at 3:00 p.m. with twenty 
freight cars of soldiers, one freight car of officers, and our car filled up 
with officers to standing and sitting in the aisle. 

Stephenson, Alabama. Oct. 13, 1860 1864. Rode all night in 
a crowded coach. Could not lie down. Splendid mountain scenery. 
Passed through several tunnels. Could see well, as it was a very 
clear moonlight. There was a heavy dew, a while, riding on the side 
of the mountains with the rocks forty feet perpendicular on one side 
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and very steep down the other, while the dew sparkled like a million 
diamonds. The next minute we were rushing over a high trestle 
bridge. Plenty of blockhouses along the road. Arrived at Chatta- 
nooga at 2:30. Evening, went out to serenade the Post Command- 
er, Provost Martial, Post Commissary. Drinked and smoked several 
times. Had a short speech and several complimentary speeches and 
toasts to Michigan soldiers. Several of the boys tight. I did not taste 
of liquor.!4 

Chattanooga. Oct. 14. Boys kept me awake last night, and they 
came near being put in the guardhouse. After breakfast started for 
the train. Left Chattanooga 8:00 a.m. Pleasant ride to Knoxville. 
Arrived at 7:30. Went to Headquarters, left our trap in the front 
room. Went downtown, back, spread our blankets on the floor. 

Knoxville. Oct. 15. Slept on the floor last night at Headquarters. 
Rather hard. Went down to the Franklin House for breakfast. 
Eight bits. Well, at last our journey is ended. We have had a splendid 
trip, and I enjoyed it very much. Had no accident on the way, and 
no delays of any account. Guess we will have quarters assigned to 
us soon. Got a requisition and drew our camp equipage and ten days 
rations—could get no beans or meat. Received three boxes hardtack— 
enough to last a month. Quarters assigned us at the Samar House. It 
was once a first-class hotel, but has been confiscated by the U.S. and 
is well cleaned out. There has been no band here for a year, so we 
get well-treated—but guess it will soon play out. 

Sunday, Oct. 16. Slept on the floor last night. Rather hard. 
Miserable breakfast. One of the boys showed himself a hog, and 
mighty afraid he would accommodate somebody. Went downtown 
with an order for straw and wood, and was too late for church. Lieut. 
Harbach, 10th Cav.,!5 called. No dinner or supper—nobody’s busi- 
ness to cook. I made some rice, but had nothing to eat on it. Had 
the Tennessee two-step'® all day. Evening, Buell came around. 

13This would have been Col. Timothy vig ieee Records, Series I, 
volume 39, part 2, p. 551 (Washington, D.C. 189 

14Though the diary contains several of these _ sanctimonious re- 
marks, there are also noted several occasions on which Charles “partakes” 
rye or applejack. 

15Samuel W. Harback of Fenton, Second Lt., 10th Michigan Cavalry. 


John Robertson, Michigan in the War, 844 (Lansing, 1882). 
16Army slang for diarrhea. 
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Went to a Methodist meeting in a Presbyterian church. Congrega- 
tional singing, and an army chaplain preached. Wrote home. 

Monday, Oct. 17. Our bunks came. Busy fixing up. At 5:00 
played at headquarters for the first time. Evening, serenaded Gen- 
eral Manson.!7 Treat, and speech complimentary to Michigan sol- 
diers. Also P. Brownlow!* and sundry other officers. Wish officers 
would not pass liquor, as some of us are too free drinkers. Came 
near having a row in consequence. 

Oct. 18. Guard-mounting for the first time. Went off very well. 
Tennessee two-step all day; very weak. p.M., played from 2:00 until 
5:00 p.m. for a review of a battalion of artillery. 

Oct. 20. Usual duties. Went up to H.Q. to see about getting our 
commutation money from Detroit. Spent an hour this a.m. and one 
this p.M., but could not see Captain Chamberlain. Evening, was 
going to the Masonic Lodge when Wood, Ed, and Jerry came. Glad 
to see them. Had an extra supper for them. “Now is the winter of 
our discontent made glorious by the arrival of our comrades!”!® 

Oct. 29. While taking a quiet game Whist after guard mount, 
Con?° came in and said get ready to go up to S[trawberry] Plains. 
We were off in ten minutes. Maj. Newell, 10th Cav.,?1 got permis- 


sion from the Gen. Arrived there at 11:00 am. Played at the depot, 
and up to the Maj. tent. Took dinner with the Maj. Some of the 
boys took dinner with other officers. After dinner borrowed the ser- 
geant-major’s horse and went out with the Maj. and Con, who 
pointed out all the points of Forrest’s attack and our defense.22 Saw 


17Brig. Gen. Mahlon D. Manson: at this time he would have been in com- 
mand of the 4th Division, 23rd Army Corp. Official Records, Series I, volume 
39, part 2, p. 402. 

18“Parson” Brownlow, the Tennessee Unionist, and author of the notorious 
Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of Secession; with a Narrative of 
Personal Adventure Among the Rebels (Philadelphia, 1862). 

19A free paraphrase of the opening lines of King Richard III. 

20Con’s full name is never given. He is, as later becomes evident, band- 
master. Possibly he is the C. H. Turner, “Leader of Band,” who accepted 
Charles for enlistment (Enlistment Certificate); however, there are some in- 
dications that Con was not the leader at that time. 

21Cicero Newell, Ypsilanti, Major, 10th Michigan Cavalry. Robertson, Mich- 
igan in the War, 896. 

22This may be a reference to the skirmish at Strawberry Plains on January 
21 and 22, 1864, with which, however, General Nathan B. Forrest had no 
connection. The context suggests that the operation referred to is actually 
General James Longstreet’s siege of Knoxville from November 18 to Decem- 
ber 14, 1863, the high point of which was the attack of November 20 on Ft. 
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the college where George was.2* Had a splendid supper. Returned 
to the depot, played, the cigars passed, and got aboard the cars after 
dark. Home in an hour. Supper was ready for the boys who could 
get none. Quite tired, but have spent a very pleasant day. 

Nov. 1, 1864. Orders now to play the guard to their post. Filled 
out a requisition and drew three cords wood. Had one cord drawn 
and due-bills for the balance. Drew ten days rations. Four of the 
boys took their rations of coffee. It will cause lots of trouble. Traded 
our flour for ten days for bread, pound for pound. Boys all suited. 
p.M., boys nearly all helped and we cut the wood and carried it in. 
Evening, Lieut. Wild?* called. 

Nov. 5. Sick today, ate no dinner or supper—had a chill. Cold, 
dreary, damp, homesick day. Drew a pair boots, $3.25. Regular 
Stogies! 

Sunday, Nov. 6. Sick today. Did not go out to inspection. Boys 
came in about 11:00 a.M., all swearing. Cold, and was sick all day. 
No letters. 

Nov. 7. Feel bad today and am weak. Played two strings and 
got beat one, and Mort beat me at bowling—cost me .50. Went 
down to Scofield’s?® H.Q., which are moving to Louisville, and got 
a spittoon. 

Nov. 8. Election day. Mr. Holt, our Com.,?* came over [from] 
the 10th Cav. to the Ordance Dept. at 10:30. Soon after I voted a 
straight Republican ticket. Did not like to vote for Crapo,?7 but had 
to as I could get no one to pair off with me. Mr. Holt and a Capt. of 
the 10th came. Took dinner with them. We went up to the Plains 
with the polls. Played nearly all the p.m. in the rain while the 
soldiers were voting. 131 voted Republican, 101 Democrat, 30 on 
the Electoral vote. Boys scattered around to supper. I went to the 
hospital after. Saw the board canvass the votes. Went up to the 
Major's tent, then down to the depot in the mud. Took sundry 
Saunders. See Oliver P. Temple, East Tennessee and the Civil War, 490-93 
(Cincinnati, 1899). 

23George Sheldon, Charles’ younger brother. He enlisted in 1861 and served 
throughout the war, ending up as a first lieutenant. Robertson, Michigan in 
the War, 927. 

24John L. Wild, of Caledonia, Second Lieutenant, 10th Michigan Cavalry, 
Robertson, Michigan in the War, 965. 

25Major General John M. Schofield, commanding the 23rd Corps. 


26Commissioner [?]. 
27Henry Howland Crapo, Governor of Michigan 1865-1868. 
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drams of jack. Played a piece, and all aboard for home. Undressed 
and talked politics over an hour. Received a lecter from Ann.?8 

Nov. 9. Guard mount being at 9:00 a.m. makes the a.M. quite 
short. Copied a piece music. P.M., played at Ft. Saunders and 22nd 
U.S.A. for inspection. Very windy and some rainy. Returned at 
4:00 p.m. quite fatigued. Chas. Dunham called, under guard. 

Nov. 14. Considerable fighting above,2® and some excitement 
here. The Ohio guard in town was relieved by the Ist U.S. Colored, 
and sent to the scene of action. p.M., filled my pillow with corn 
husks. Evening, took up a contribution and bought some candles. 
Went down town, returned and played Ante until 11:30. Won a 
little. Received a letter from Eliza. Hardly think it will pay to 
answer the Copperhead thing. I am sorry that I ever wrote her, but 
if I do answer, it will give her my opinion of copperheadism.®° 

Nov. 15.. Sick abed all day, too weak to go to the hospital. Ate 
nothing since yesterday noon. Bones ache and feel bad generally. 

Nov. 16. Well, today ate three square meals for the first time 
in a week. Considerable excitement today in regard to the Rebs 
advancing on this town. Two stacks of goods for sale at auction in 
consequence. Captain Dean*! sent a cord stove wood for the band 


28Charles’ sister. 

29At Nashville. Hood was moving on that city at this time. 

30Eliza S. Pitcher, daughter of Ann Eliza Sheldon Pitcher (a sister of 
Charles’ father) and Dr. A. S. Pitcher, of Detroit. The following is presum- 
ably the portion of this letter which annoyed Charles here: 
“I had a good hearty laugh at your expense in reading your letter, that you 
had to play to niggers. I rather think when I had to play for a nigger, or in 
any way cater to their amusement, there would be rebellion sure enough—not 
all the money this country can raise paid me in good hard coin, will ever 
make me treat a black man, other than as a black man. A negro was born to 
be a servant, and is perfectly unfit for any other place, the curse of blackness 
was pronounced upon him, with the words & ‘Him thou shalt serve,’ by God 
himself, and no man, I care not who he is, can raise him from his servile posi- 
tion, & make him anything but a nigger. I am glad you are brought into contact 
with them, & hope the time will come when your eyes will be opened & 
you will see the naked truth as it is in reality, not as men make it. I did not 
mean to preach, but it makes me so mad to see the black man placed equal 
with the white (to say nothing of other things) that I have no patience, no 
words can express the disgust that fills me. But a truce to this subject—you 
and I are on different sides, still, I can but feel that you are too honest at 
heart to be forever blinded and unconvinced of what is so plain to be seen.” 
Letter from Eliza S. Pitcher, Detroit, to Chas. L. Sheldon, dated Sunday, 
Nov. 6, 1864. 

381W. W. Deane, Assistant Adjutant-General of the Fourth Division. Offi- 
cial Records, Series I, volume 49, part 1, p. 339 (Washington, D.C., 1897). 
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room. Boys carried it upstairs. Received a letter from Allie Waters— 
rather lofty, it seems. From the Andes to the Alps and from Iceland 
to France. Guess she studied the geography. Will look over Milton 
and Don Juan when I answer. Commenced a letter to Allie Beamer. 

Nov. 18. A little practice today. Con acts the same way Tenny®? 
did: very loose and scarcely no discipline. Sit all day with** fire, go 
without meat and supper because the boys are too lazy to cut wood 
and he has not vim enough to make them do any fatigue duty, keep 
their quarters clean. Things are in a bad, bad way for the want of 
a little discipline. 

Nov. 19. Rained all way. Col Dickson*4 and three O.H.A. Band 
to dinner, which was very good. No supper, as the boys were too 
lazy to cut wood. Evening the theater opened. Con leads the or- 
chestra, Jerry and Ed are to appear on the stage. We all go in as 
deadheads. It passed off very well, considering all things. Musicians 
good. I tended door a little while. 

Sunday, Nov. 20, 1864. Rain all day. No wood. Think we are 
getting demoralized owing to such loose command. Only played at 
H.Q. The longest Sunday I ever spent. 

Nov. 24. Very pleasant, but cold. Considerable talk of a raid up 


to Bristol, Va.35> Gen. Stoneman,3*, commanding Department, re- 
viewed the Ist U.S. Artillery. We played. 


82Tenney was apparently bandmaster for the Regimental Band, First Mich- 
i or ad with which Charles served his first enlistment. He is not further 
identified. 

83No doubt the word intended here is without. 

34William G. Dickson, Brevet Lt. Col., Ist Regiment, Ohio Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, Official Roster of the Soldiers of the State of Ohio in the 
War of the Rebellion, 1861-1866, 10:259 Compiled under the direction of 
the Roster Commission, (Cincinnati, The Ohio Valley Company, 1899). 
This work is hereafter cited as Ohio Roster. 

85This is an amusing example of the speed and accuracy of army rumors. 
The reference is to General edn: 5 raid on Bristol, Tennessee (on the 
Virginia border), which actually took place December 14. When this rumor 
appeared, General Stoneman could only have been considering such an ex- 
pedition, for it was not until November 26 that he proposed to General Scho- 
field an expedition against Bristol to cut the enemy off from Saltville, Offici 
Records, Series I, volume 45, part 1, p. 809 (Washington, D.C., 1894), and 
the expedition was not approved until December 6, p. 809-10. On December 
27, Stoneman reported—somewhat ingenuously, as we see here—to General 
Halleck: “No one, not even my own officers, heed of my intentions, nor did 
eed learn of our movement until the third day out.” Official Records, 
p. 807. 

36George Stoneman, Major General, commanding the District of East Ten- 
nessee, Official Records, Series I, volume 49, part 1, p. 325. 
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Thanksgiving; suppose the folks at home are having a family 
dinner. We had an extra dinner. Someone gave us a fresh pork 
ham, then we had pies and bread pudding. 

Nov. 30. Made an extra toilet this a.m. and loafed all day. Con 
tried this p.m. to get the boys out to practice, but could not make it 
out. His discipline is very poor, and the orchestra is making it worse. 
The boys refused to go up this evening, as he received $2.00 per 
evening for their services, and only paid them one, making his pay 
$42.00 per week and theirs $7.00. We all look on it as stealing. He 
got Dave and Jim H.%7 to go in their place, and they said before - 
that they would not go for less than $2.00 per evening—but the 
$1.00 looked larger and they could not resist the temptation. Eve- 
ning, Powell and I went up to call on Mrs. Wicks, piano (music) 
teacher. Also saw Mrs. Cooper and Miss Smith and four gents. Sat 
on a small settee with Mrs. Cooper, who was very pleasant. Mrs. 
Wicks played and sang several pieces. We beat two fellows, but two 
more came and stayed longer than we stayed—two hours, having 
spent a very pleasant evening. 

Dec. 1, 1864. ‘Today three months of my time is passed. Nine 
months more, and I am supposed to be a citizen. Went down to the 
river and saw two steamers just up from Chattanooga with grain. 
No practice today and nothing to do. Time passes slow. Serenaded 
at Mrs. Wicks and made a regular fizzle. Was very much mortified 
as it is the only place in town where I care to make a good serenade. 
But as Con does not care, what can we do? 

Dec. 2. Nothing to do all day. Evening, went to the opera. 
Con has the old orchestra again, having raised their pay. The boys 
that played the one evening for a dollar feel rather cheap over it. 
Rumors of a fight at Murfreesborough.?* 

Dec. 3. Practiced this a.m. All hands spent most of the evening 
slandering Con. 

Sunday, Dec. 4, 1864. Guard mount at 10:00, after which made 
my toilet and stayed in quarters until 4:00 p.m., when we went over 
to the 4th Tennessee Infantry to play for dress parade. Was made 
to appear like fools, as usual, by Con. A heap of cussing over it. 

Dec. 20. Rain all day. Ration day. We were put on half rations 


87Probably James Hungerford. 
88Probably Hood’s attack of November 30, 1864. 
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of bread, which occasioned considerable talking. Evening, Dave, 
Add,?® and I sat down for poker. We agreed to play $1.00 ante, 
and give each man his money back at the end of the game. When 
the boys saw the greenbacks on the board, all gathered around. We 
played for some time. I was broke and in debt. Lost $34.00. 
Dave won. Then we stopped. The game occasioned considerable 
discussion among the boys. After which I went down to the 
Varieties and tended gate and received a heap of good advice and 
was called mad by the orchestra boys. Wood protested against the 
game, and all the boys call me worse than foolish. The joke worked 
well, and we have fooled them nicely. Retired quite late, and 
groaning about my losses. 

Dec. 21. Boys talking yet about our game. Went down to 
Crittenden’s and bought a towel, .50. Received my money again 
from the game yesterday. Evening, went down to the Varieties, 
but did not stay. 260 Rebs came in from Bristol, some of them bare- 
footed, and it was very muddy and cold.4° 

Dec. 24. Homesick all the a.m. Walked around a little. p.m., 
Johnny got a canteen of whiskey. We were drinking just before 
dinner when Con came along while Add was drinking, and made a 
remark which caused a jaw which lasted some time and was rather 
spicy. At 2:00 p.m. we went to practice. But Con was so vexed 
he trembled and could not blow, so we returned in a few moments. 
Played at H.Q., and at 6:00 p.m. went to the hospital to play for 
Episcopal service. Sermon, chanting, and music by the band, which 
went very well. The sermon was very fine. After which we went 
up in the steward’s room and had some rye and frozen apples. Some 
of the boys drinked too much. Then we went to Gen. Tillson’s*! 
and serenaded. The poorest music we ever made (boys nearly all 
spicy). Capt. Dean invited us in, but Con declined. Then to 
Miss Boyd’s. Formed inside the gate and three boys absent. Waited 
an hour for them. Heap of cussing. Con trying to find them. 

89Add[ison ?] Forbes. 

40These were presumably part of the prisoners mentioned in General Stone- 
man’s report to General Halleck, December 27, 1864, in which he says his 
expedition captured “34 officers, 845 enlisted men, and 2 newspaper editors.” 
Official Records, Series I, volume 45, part 1, p. 808. 

41Davis Tillson, Brigadier General, commanding the Fourth Division, De- 


partment of the Cumberland. Official Records, Series I, volume 49, part 1, p. 
325. 
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Came back without them, and started to H.Q. to report them. 
When opposite Crittenden’s I asked him to halt a moment and I 
would get the boys. Found the boys and we returned and gave the 
serenade: two pieces. Some of the boys returned to quarters and 
the rest to the billiard room. Waited some time for a table. Mort 
and I played one game each. The last he beat me 85. Returned 
to quarters at 1:00 a.m. Bill and Ed came in about 2:00 and kept 
us awake an hour. Bought Wood a can of milk and pound tobacco 
—eight bits—for Christmas, and put them in his boots. 

Sunday, Dec. 25. Arose too late to go to church. Last evening 
we were invited to go to the officers’ hospital today, so at 1:00 p.m. 
we started, with Johnny as leader, as Con is sick. Went to the 
steward’s room just off the dining room and played while they were 
eating. Then we went in and done justice to the dinner. While 
we were playing, the jack was passed sundry times, and I filled my 
companion. We had to hurry as we had orders to play for a 
cavalry review at Ft. Smith at 3:00 p.m. about 1% miles distance. 
We went over in the rain and waited until 4:00, and returned just 
in time to see the cavalry go down Gay St. from the review—which 
had taken place at Ft. Saunders. Returned at 6:30, having passed a 
very pleasant Christmas. 

Dec. 26. Arose this [A.M.] feeling rather hard, and so did most 
of the boys. A large mail came last night. We bought a Gazette 
and there was good news.‘? Had to put off our Christmas dinner 
yesterday. I went in with the boys at table No. 2, as No. 1 would 
not contribute. Post-office closed all the a.m., and the boys could 
not get in. So I went down in the rear of [the] building and got 
our mail through a broken window. We had 85 letters; I received 
seven. Just as dinner was ready orders came for us to report to Gen. 
Tillson. We started and played an hour. Had plenty of rye and 
cake. Returned to our Christmas dinner, then back to the Gen.’s 
at 3:00 p.m. He was holding a reception, and officers were coming 
and going all the time. Drinks of all kinds was flowing like water. 
Their eggnog was very fine and liquor good. We were quite free 
with them. Returned to quarters at dark, about played out. 
Evening, Riley sent for me to tend gate. Received a necktie in a 


42Probably Sherman’s capture of Savannah. 
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letter from Ann with a necktie, which with my bale tobacco makes 
a very nice present. 

Jan. 7 [1865]. Lt. Converse, 10th Mich. Cav.,t? offered to 
furnish one of us with a horse and s[addle] to go out on a raid to 
destroy some distilleries. I am going. We are to be gone four days. 
Spent part of the [p.m.] getting ready. Put some bread, beef and 
coffee in my haversack. Some of the boys think I am foolish. 

Sunday, Jan. 8. Arose at daylight. Rolled my blankets, etc., 
and went over to the 10th. Lieut. Converse said he would be at 
Gen. Carter’st# H.Q. at 9:00 a.m. and would bring me a horse. 
Borrowed Seth Ingram’s revolver. Lieut. Botsford*® gave me twelve 
rounds. Had four invitations to breakfast but declined. Returned 
to quarters, and waited until 10:00 a.m., when I started. Bid the 
boys goodbye. Rode all day, 18 miles, to Gravestown. Stopped at 
Ford’s to feed, supper, and lodging. About 12:00 m., Charles 
Carpenter and I stopped and got a lot of apples on time. Rode on 
slow, lost the road five times. Went some distance out of the way. 
Everyone told us the boys were a quarter ahead. Rode until night 
before we came up. We had a bully time, but I feared we were 
lost; but Chas. knew the country. Had a good supper at Ford’s 
after which groomed my horse. Went in and had a smoke with the 
old lady and gent. Quite sore and tired. 

Jan. 9. Arose about 3:00 a.m. and went in the house and laid 
by the fire. The Lieut. soon came in. Fed before daylight and had 
breakfast and started off at daybreak. I rode with the Lieut. We 
had a rear and advance guard. About 10:00 we came to a still 
house. The Lieut. read the order. Rode two hours and took the 
cap of a still and left it with Romine,‘* with orders not to deliver it 


43Myron A. Converse of Corunna, Second Lieutenant, F Company, 10th 
Michigan Cavalry. Robertson, Michigan in the War, 716, 803. 

44Samuel Powhatan Carter, at this time both a Brigadier General in the 
army and a Lieutenant-Commander in the navy. Dictionary of American 
Biography, 3:543-44. His assignment here is as Provost-Marshal-General of 
East Tennessee. Official Records, Series I, volume 45, part 2, p. 620 CWash- 
ington, D.C. 1894). 

45Edwin A. Botsford of Fenton, Second Lieutenant, L Company, 10th 
Michigan Cavalry. Robertson, Michigan in the War, 716, 799. 

46A note written on a page after the end of the diary reads: 

“J. C. Romine, 7 Dist. Union Co. Left Foster’s copper cap with the above 
named man with orders not to give it to Foster until he had a permit from 
Gen. Carter to still fruit. Jan. 9, 1864 [sic]” 
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until the owner had a permit to still from Gen. Carter. Fed our 
horses. Gave the man a receipt for 1% bushels corn.47 Rode until 
after dark. Came to two more stills and could get no blind. Guess 
the people are fooling the Lieut. Stopped at a place eighteen miles 
from Knoxville. Gave my coffee to the lady, who made some for 
the boys with dodgers. Very tired. Gave Ford this a.m. a receipt 
for six bushels corn. It covers our hay. Also gave him $1.00 for 
supper and breakfast. 

Jan. 10th. Slept very sound last night. Fed and groomed my 
horse. Boys went to the farmer’s to breakfast. I stayed at Foster's. 
Gave the old lady some pepper. Gave Foster*® a receipt for six 
bushels corn for detachment of cavalry on scout. Started at 9:00 
A.M. for Knoxville. We forded quite a deep little [stream] when 
we started out; the water ran over our horses’ back, and all got their 
feet wet. Reached Knoxville at 3:00 p.m. Very showery and 
muddy along the roads. Stopped at a planters and got two canteens 
of whiskey. The Lieut. made some of the boys pay for theirs. He 
would not allow them to fall out. The sergeant stole a bake kettle, 
and he says he will be reduced for it. Just as we came to the depot, 
I galloped ahead and took off my blankets etc., and gave my horse 
to one of the boys to lead over to camp. The result of our scout has 
been to shut up one still and read the order to four who were in full 
running order. Among all the stills we could not get a smell 
around. Everyone told the Lieut. they had none on hand, and he 
believed it—however, I managed to get four drinks. I think the 
four stills will stay closed until we get out of sight. I have had a 
pleasant trip and have seen the country and some splendid mountain 
scenery. We went up in Union County in nearly all the districts. 
I was clerk of the scout and gave all the receipts. I have got more 
mud and dirt on my clothes and soiled them more than I would 
in wearing them here six weeks. Found the boys had played for 
two inspections today, and that Jeff had fainted away from the 
effects of walking up to Ft. Dickinson. Am glad I was away. 


47On a fragment of a page has been written: “Foster, 142 bu Corn.” Pre- 
sumably the rest of the page was torn out to use for the receipt mentioned 
here. 

48Two other fragments, similar to the above, show neither Ford nor Foster, 
but Floyd, and Geo. P. Burkhardt, as the ones from whom the six bushels 
were purchased. 
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Found a letter waiting for me from the “Spotted Bull.”4® She is too 
sharp for me. Ed and I compared notes and had fun over it. 
Evening, went to the Varieties. Mort tended door for me last 
evening, so I will have to pay him. 

Jan. 12. p.m, played for inspection for the Ist U.S.H.A. Colored 
First. Broke my drumhead. Evening, Con and Ed went to the 
Gen.’s to play for a dance. I sold tickets after Riley went on the 
stage. $3.25. In the afterpiece, I took Ed’s place as Stuttering Jim 
(play, The Secret).5° I had my first view of a life behind the 
curtains—which, by the way, is not very pleasant. Went through 
my part very well. 

Dec. [Jan.] 16. .M., Jerry came down and called all boys for a 
secret meeting at the bandroom. We all went down except Con. 
Jerry read a letter from Savage. Then he showed some resolutions 
in regard to Con, and tried to get them adopted and signed. Part 
of the boys signed them and the rest, especially those who urged 
Jerry to do as he had done, refused to do anything about it. Con 
passed on the street a few times and looked up, as uneasy as a fish 
out of water. Finally he came up and was so vexed he could hardly 
speak, and told Jerry he could not go home on his furlough that is 
coming. We could not agree so we adjourned sine die. Came 
back to the quarters and had some tall talking. Con was boiling 
over. Jerry jawed back and the suckers commenced to suck around 
and tried to show their innocence. After the Varieties they went at 
it again. 

Dec. [Jan.] 17. Con is still vexed, and says he will put us 
through. He acts like a child, and tries to show his spite. We 
went to practice at two. He spoke rather sharp to me, so I gave 
him my opinion in an unreserved style. Evening, had another jaw. 
But jaws are of so frequent occurence it will not pay to record them. 

Jan. 18. Made out a requisition on the Sanitary Commission 
and drew one bushel onions (for which we have to pay .5 each), 


and a pail of pickels. I signed Con’s I.0.U. as Lieut. and Band- 


49This young lady is not further identified. However, in his entry for Feb- 
ruary 27, 1865, Charles writes: “Wood let me read Sates letter about Geo. 
being home on a 20 day furlough. I hope he will keep shady of the Spotted 
Bull He will have a bully time & I some wish I were with him.” Quite 
possibly the reference is to Allie Waters. 

50Apparently an amateur production. 
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master. The boys were well pleased. This is the first we have had 
from the S. Comm. 

Jan. 19. Plenty of rumours circulating about the 23rd Corps 
being under marching orders; if so, we move. Received a letter 
from Eliza of Horace Sheldon’s death of starvation in a rebel 
prison.5! Will have to answer it. A.M. and p.M., practice. Eve- 
ning, Varieties. Met a Lieut., 3rd North Carolina Mounted Inf., 
who invited me to go raiding into N. Carolina and be gone twenty 
days. 

Jan. 28. Wrote a short letter home and ordered our box to come 
via Detroit. Splendid skating, but can’t get a pair. Spent most of 
the day in quarters. Evening, show. Received a letter from Geo., 
enclosing his photo. 

Sunday, Jan. 29. Arose too late for church. One of the boys 
found lice on them yesterday, so I took an extra scrub. p.M., wrote 
home. After supper went over to the 10th, called on Ingram and 
Capt. Cummings.5?_ Lieut. Botsford gave me the countersign and 
we (four of us) retired at 7:00 p.m. Evening in quarters—was 
some homesick. 

Jan. 31. We had a poor dinner as we are out of rations and 
fuel. Spent most of the p.m. reading the Koran. At 6:30 we went 
up to the hospital to play for an astronomical lecture by Chas. 
Bowman. Before the lecture they formed a Literary Society, and 
three of the stewards delivered a short oration and one read a piece. 

Feb. 1. Ration day. We drew full rations. Made out my 
wood papers and drew a cord. p.M., practice, checkers, etc. Eve- 
ning, Riley’s benefit, large house. Several soldiers with canteens, 
especially some from the 29th Ind. Was treated sundry times. 
Ed and I tended door and had our hands full. Riley had my name 
put on the programme without my knowing it, so I had to go on the 
stage as one of the Three Thieves of Marseilles. The [play] went 
off rather rough. We were down to rehearsal this a.m., and then 
this evening the play was very much changed, so we hardly knew 

51Horace Sheldon was a cousin of Charles, and also served with the First 
Michigan Cavalry. According to an unidentified newspaper clipping, appar- 
ently from a Detroit paper, preserved by Charles, Horace died in Anderson- 
ville Prison, April 2, 1864 “from chronic diarrhoea, induced by starvation.” 

52No Captain Cummings seems to be listed for the Tenth Michigan. Per- 


haps this is Captain William E. Cummins of Corunna. Robertson, Michigan 
in the War, 806. 
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what to do. However, I did not care, and went in and done my best. 

Feb. 2. We are all disgusted with the d = d®3_ shows. Reed 
and R. don’t pay us. I have not been paid in three weeks. I very 
much regret that my name was on the programme, but it was done 
without my knowledge. Evening, went down to the show. Reed 
says I choked him quite hard. The other fellow is not there so 
they concluded with a walk-around. Maynard was there with a 
$4.00 bottle and John’s splendid cigars. Made a checker-board to- 
day. 

Sunday, Feb. 5. Had a good wash and went to church. Very 
good singing. Sallie54 made A.U.55 and I some pies, which we had 
for dinner. P.M., wrote home and to Jule.5* Told some big lies. 

Feb. 6. Col. Gibson®? has a heap of red tape about him. 
Played at G.M. at 10:00. Large guard out, also the cavalry pickets 
were on the ground to our right. The adjutant done it up in style. 
Bill went down to R. and R.’s®® to trim the lamps, etc. Soon re- 
turned and said they did not wish his and my services until they 
had better houses, as they could not pay us. I am glad of it, for 
they owe $12.50 now. Headache all the p.m. Evening, received a 
letter from home—Feb. 1. At last my box is on the road—hope it 
will come soon. 

Feb. 8. Played forG.M. There is a heap of red tape about Col. 
Gibson. One of his staff mount the guard every day. Weather 
very cold. Evening, Reed’s benefit, and R. and R. have promised to 
pay me off sharing on the programme. Was down there a few 
moments, and returned to quarters to read Miss Nettie’s letter, 
which is far more agreeable. She writes a beautiful hand and a 
very good letter. But no photo—guess she intends to play roots on 
me. Probably, however, she may not have the money to get them 
taken. 


58The blank is in the text. 

54A colored girl who cooked for the band. 

55Alvah U. Woods. Charles ordinarily refers to him as “Woods” or “Wood.” 
He was Charles’ brother-in-law, having married Charles’ older sister, Sarah, or 
“Sate,” in 1856. See footnote 49. 

56Spoken of elsewhere as Juliette. 

57Horatio G. Gibson, Colonel, commanding the Second Brigade, Fourth 
Division, District of East Tennessee, Department of the Cumberland. Official 
Records, Series I, volume 49, part 2, p. 538 CWashington, D.C., 1897). 

58Reed and Riley, the proprietors of the “Varieties.” 
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Feb. 9. Mort’s furlough came. Busy getting ready, and quite 
anxious to have it O.K. Con congratulated himself that he was 
successful in stopping Jerry’s, and the boys are sympathising with 
him. . But he is too sharp for Con as he got his furlough as soon as 
they came to Headquarters, and Con did not know it. Before 
Mort left we all gave him .25 as he was out of money and is owing 
some $50.00, $5.00 of which is due to me. Jerry gave him two bits 
with a long face. About 9:30 Con came up from the show, very 
much excited, and called for Jerry. He had just heard that he had 
his furlough, and it was dated three days ahead. However, the 
Boy was soon quieted, and went back to the show. He had started 
to see the Gen. and have his furlough countermanded. I loaned 
Jerry $3.00. A. U. sent some letters home by him for safekeeping. 

Feb. 14, 1865. St. Valentine’s Day, and here we are, wishing 
we could have some fun with some girls—the thought makes me 
homesick.5® Went out for G.M., but the adjutant said the Ohio 
band would play. Passed the p.m. and evening in quarters. Cold, 
wet, and rainy. 

Feb. 15. The Medical Purveyor’s boys took % cord of our 
wood. I had some words with them, and finally they loaned me 
enough to last until we could get some. I had to walk more than 
a mile before I could find the wagonmaster. We soon had a cord, 
and Dave tried to collect money to have it cut. I bet him .10 that 
he could not. Evening, received a letter from Ella containing 
some good advice. Wrote to Mattie on a blank. I can’t help 
thinking of her lately. There is more fun in her than any other 
lady I ever met.®° 

59“T saw one of those girls the last time I was at Fenton. She looked old, 
toothless bent over & was as much of a crank as I am.” Letter fom Chas. L 
Sheldon, Seattle, Washington, to George R. Sheldon, dated August 28, 1920. 
“The last time I was in Fenton” would have been in October, 1919, according 
to the Fenton Courier, October 16, 1919. 

60Perhaps some extracts from one of Mattie’s letters will explain why Charles 
finds “more fun in her than any other lady”. “Good Morning Friend Charlie. 
Here I am answering your letter so soon—and why? Because you are a ‘brave 
Soldier boy’ and I know anything from home will be acceptable. You will see 
by the above that I have moved my ‘apple cart’ (poetical) yes this child is in 
the country—at my Uncles’. I guess I shall remain here all Summer. And why? 
Because I am to be Schoolmarm tomorrow morning. Wont I make the little 
‘Brats’ step around? I'll bet I will. . . . Your letter written on the March 


reached me last eve. I laughed every other word for I imagined just how 
funny Edd and your self must have felt being obliged to hang on to your 
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Feb. 16. Homesick a little, nothing to do. After supper Frank 
and I walked down to the depot and saw our box in the car, but 
cannot get it tonight. Returned, played chess, and retired early, 
hoping to have a pleasant time opening our box in the morning. 

Feb. 17. First thing tried to get our box, but the agent—who, 
by the way, is a disagreeable fellow—said we could not get it until 
about 10:00 a.m. All the boys stood around to see us open it, and 
they all seemed as much pleased as we were. The box weighed 
100 Ibs., and the charges $9.75 to be divided among five of us 
Fenton boys. I had in it my sack coat, two loaves butter, mustard, 
mocassins, pie and cake, etc. Wood's jell was put in the box with 
my pie, cake, and apples, and it spilled and run all over them. 
Everything else came in tiptop condition. My cake is splendid and 
I am pleased with it all generally. After I had taken care of my 
trap I went downtown and bought some military buttons for my 
staff coat. Sewed them on. It really feels good to have a coat on 
that will fit. Of course I cannot wear it on parades, but I shall wear 
it while off duty, so my jacket will last until my time is out. 

Feb. 22. Today Tennessee votes for the ratification of her Con- 
stitution. All the papers have very patriotic appeals to the people. 
The colored people had an impromptu celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday. I went over. Their martial band was out. The children 


paper to keep it with you. . . . I could not stand it but sat down on a Stump 
and squealed. . . . You wrote you were sitting by your ‘dog tent’ I did not 
know Soldiers carried dogs with them. ‘Good joke on you’. Charlie your time 
is out soon Isnt it. will you go again. Oh Patriotism... . 

I have not heard from Allie Waters in most three weeks What do you 
think has become of the little rat. . . . only think—you had better see to her 
Charlie, or you wont have any Allie to go Horseback with you to Holly... . 

We had some Tableaus for the Benefit of the Methodist Church at home. 
. . . My Sister Carrie and I sang a piece entitled ‘To the Highlands let us go’ 
Dressed in Highland costume you know Im great in the Short clothes—Well 
we brought the house down and Ive been thinking of applying to some 
‘Bowery’ as an actor. ... 

Charlie I am sorry I cant send you a Photo—in this letter but I have'nt any 
nor can I get any taken here. do you think you can wait if I tell you I will 
surely give you one. 

Had you sent me yours before, I could have sent mine but they went like 
the wind as soon as I got them. . 

I wont give you any extracts from My Journal for you might accidentally 

blush and I too... . 

your tidiculous good for nothing True Friend Mattie Stilwell” 
Letter from Mattie Stilwell, Caledonia, Kent County, Michigan, to Charles L. 
Sheldon, dated April 30th [1865]. 
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sing very well. A private (Clay) in Wilder’s Battery*! made some 
splendid remarks suitable to the occasion. Went down to the Court 
House where the polls were, and talked some. Just before 12:00 M. 
we were in our music stand at H.Q. When we heard the signal 
gun we commenced “Hail Columbia,” and played during the salute, 
which was fired from Ft. Dickinson. 

Feb. 23. Cold, wet, and rainy. While playing checkers this 
A.M., Ed called me out and we went to his office, where he in- 
troduced me to Mr. Woods, Brownlow’s® clerk, when I engaged to 
work in the office. We immediately went down to the printing 
office where he set me to work directing papers. I wrote until noon. 
Returned to quarters for dinner, and was quite tired. Returned and 
wrote until 4:00 p.m., then came to quarters and found the boys 
were not going to play as it was raining. Had supper and went 
back and wrote until dark. 

Sunday, March 5. Arose pretty late. Did not get through G.M. 
in time for church. Washed, etc. After supper Con and I went 
over and called on Mrs. Capt. Cummings. Found her in Mrs. 
Captain Sears’? quarters. Spent part of the evening there. 
Several officers present, which were very familiar with Mrs. Cum- 
mings. 

March 7. At G.M. we received orders for every man to have 
his coat buttoned while on parade. Met Woods coming back, who 
said the Whig** would be out this a.M., and he wanted me to 
write. Worked until night. Last evening before we went serenad- 
ing, Jeff and I called on Mrs. Capt. Biglow.*® Spent a pleasant 
evening. Guess it won’t answer to go there too much. 

March.11. P.M., washed all over. After supper went up to the 
Engineer Corps and had a game of wicket ball. Was very warm. 

61Of the Indiana Light Artillery. , 

sone this time, Brownlow was again editing the Knoxville Whig, which had 

suppressed during the Confederate occupation, ney wd of American 
Biogen , 3:177. This is the paper Charles is ee 
Wife of Henry W. Sears of Muskegon, Captain, Ten Michigan Cavalry. 
Robertson, Michigan in the War, 925. 

“The Knoxville Whig. 

65Née Mate Stephens, according to an earlier entry. Apparently she was 
known to Charles before she married Capt. Biglow, who is aw John 
Allen Bigelow of Birmingham, an n. Like Charles, he entered the service 
as a musician in the First Michi “am but remained in the service. He 


had lost his left hand at the battle a Winchester. Robertson, Michigan in the 
War, 775. 
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Will go again. Evening, serenaded Gen. Stoneman and Mr. Patter- 
son. The last invited us in. Rye tip-top. Sue Bond and another 
lady who was spending the evening there played the piano and 
sang “Thou Art So Near” and “What Are The Wild Waves Saying?” 
They sang with taste and showed some training. We done the best 
this evening that we ever have done serenading. 

Sunday, March 12. After G.M. went to church. On my return 
found a letter from home, my paper from Mrs. Huxton, and a 
letter from Mattie Stillwell. O, how I laughed over it! It’s Mattie 
all over, and so full of fun. I tried to stretch the truth when J wrote 
to her, but she detected me in every point. Guess I have to own 
the corn when I answer it. She is too smart for me! P.M., wrote 
to Nettie F., which was a tedious job. Wrote home. 

March 18. About 11:00 a.m. received orders to prepare to 
march in the A.M.°* Lt. Botsford took breakfast with us. Went 
down to the depot to see him off for home.*7 

P.M. Getting ready. Wood and [I] packed our extra baggage in 
the box I received from home. Drew five days’ ration and shelter 
tents. Are to leave Dave here as he is sick. Bought some eggs, a 
box collars, and traded some sugar for tobacco. Wrote a short 
letter home and one to Mattie. 

Sunday, March 19. 12:00 M., on board train at Knoxville. Up 
quite early and rolled blankets. Went down to the depot at 9:00 
A.M. Could not find out anything. Finally, about 11:00, got on a 
flat. At 3:00 p.m. orders countermanded, so carted our luggage to 
quarters. Then orders to take the morning train for Mossy Creek 
and go in light marching order. Jerry returned and brought my 
coat, which is just in time. In pocket was three photos that I know 
nothing about. 

March 20. 11:00 a.m. on a box car. Backed up this a.m. and 
toted our baggage to the depot, and after loading our stuff twice, 
finally got on this train with all our trap on top. Sallie and the 
hard tack are in the caboose. 


866This is Stoneman’s raid on eastern Tennessee and North Carolina. See 
Official Records, Series I, volume 49, part 1, p. 323-39. 

87According to Robertson, Michigan in the War, 779, Lt. Botsford had re- 
signed more than a month before this date. Apparently Robertson has the 
date wrong, and Botsford’s resignation was March 14, 1865, instead of 
February 14, 1865. 
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March 21. We bivouacked in a piece of woods last night. Wood 
and I had our tent up first. Made some coffee and turned in. Slept 
very well. During the night it rained and some of the boys had to 
get up and pitch their tents. At 12:00 a tie train came along and 
we got aboard. 1:00 p.m., Mossy Creek. We are now in the 
lighter kind of marching order. Woods and I have given away 
everything,—vest, butter—and are now waiting for the column to 
form, when we are to fall in. Boys dislike it very much. 

Panther Springs, March 22. Marched seven miles yesterday and 
carried my drum, etc. Stood the march very well. Bivouacked in 
a barn. On the walk up talked with Capt. Biglow. Went into 
camp before dark. Bunked in an old building. Marched nineteen 
miles. 

March 30. Rained all night and all our traps are wet, sugar and 
all. This soldiering in the rain at $17.00 per month don’t pay. Fin- 
ished my letter to Mattie, wonder what she will think of it? P.m., 
rainy and homesick. Boys buying stuff of the citizens. I have no 
money. Mail came in this evening but we had none. Boys all lay it 
to Jerry. 

March 31. Rained, so wore my overcoat which now—11:30—is 
heavy and warm. Passed through Leesburg. At 3:00 p.m. halted at 
Jonesboro. Went down town for water and talked with a Rebel lady 
—very bitter and scornful. The train that left supplies this a.m. 
was captured and burned, also the mail, so I have to write to Mattie 
again. Am sorry, for I wrote three sheets full. 

Sunday, April 2nd, 1865. Struck tents at 4:00, commenced to 
march at 5:30. Up the mountains. Beautiful day. Lt. Col. and major 
of the 3rd N.C. put under arrest because the Pioneer Corps did not 
do their duty, so the column is delayed an hour. Gen. Tillson very 
much vexed. Had a long talk with a pretty Union girl. Gave her 
some coffee for three eggs. 

8 April.88 Started out with the division teams with Con, Jeff, and 
Add. Con and Add intended to go with the brigade teams down the 
valley, but they got separated and came with Jeff and I. Traveled 
twenty two miles over the mountains to North Carolina. The sol- 
diers cleaned out three Rebel homes—too bad, but the officers 
allowed it. They took mules, cattle, horses, and everything. The 


68On this day, of course, General Lee was surrendering at Appomattox. 
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poor folks! At night we slept at Whittington’s at Sugar Grove. We 
have a Rebel mail, and filled up the bag with dried apples, also 
potatoes, parsnips, and red peppers. Mrs. W. is a genuine Rebel and 
wishes we all would bite the dust. I confiscated their coffee pot with 
some Southern coffee. We occupied their best room with four 
officers. Went upstairs and brought down their beds to sleep on. 
Made out supper on potatoes, bacon, and coffee. Marched 28 miles. 

Sunday, April 9, Sugar Grove, N.C. Slept bully last night on a 
feather bed. Now at 7:00 a.m. are all ready to start. This house is 
pretty well stripped. Mrs. W. is around talking to the soldiers. Our 
room looks pretty dirty, especially the bureau, which we used for a 
table, and without plates. Passed the Farthing settlement, and by a 
place where they were making a coffin for one of the home guard 
that a foraging party shot yesterday. We went on five miles to the 
ford to [the house of] a Union man, Duggan, where we stopped for 
the night after a march of about twenty five miles. 

10 April. Slept quite late to enjoy a feather bed, sheets, etc. 
Had a bully breakfast. Talked with the old folks. The old gent is 
85 and has been married and lived on the same place 65 years, and 
is the father of twenty children. He showed me where the rebs shot 
one of his sons. We gave them all the sugar and coffee we had, and 
left them well pleased. (The old gent never saw a railroad, and his 
wife was never 20 miles from home.) I have some rebel papers, dried 
pumpkin, red peppers, and a few parsnips, and a pair cotton socks. 

April 15. Bought .50 in sugar and hardtack. Rain all night and 
all the a.m. Had to keep in tents. p.M., went over and saw a com- 
pany discharge their pieces. Out of eighty, eight hit the board, and 
none hit the mark. 

April 17. a.M., practice. p.M., Ed and I went down to Lewis’es. 
I gave Martha .25 in silver to wash four pieces. Had a long talk with 
her—very fine girl. Then we went over to Smith’s. Ed made fun 
with Cora and Louise, while I found the old lady more agreeable. 
Returned to camp just in time to play. As we passed the picket post 
we heard of the assassination of the President. I never saw men so 
peculiarly affected. We can hardly credit it. 

April 29. Had a bully bed last night. Marching at 5:30. Carried 
my drum two miles, and fell out without playing, owing to Con. 
Marched 16 miles over a very rough road. Rained all day, and in 
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several places the mountain creeks run in the road a quarter mile. 
At 4:00 p.m. bivouacked in the mountains. No hay or straw. Slept 
on some boards and was lulled to sleep by the murmuring of a 
mountain brook within ten feet of our tent. 

Sunday, April 30. Most froze last night. Had to get up and 
warm. After carrying my drum two miles fell out without playing. 
Have such a leader! I fell out and went to Mr. Coles’, a loyal man, 
for supper. Guess I'll spend the night. Have talked some with the 
girls and like them very much. I expect to catch Hail Columbia for 
staying out, as we expect to muster this evening. The family con- 
sists of Mr. and Mrs. Coles, Mary, and sundry younger ones, also 
a girl, Jane. They are all loyal and not very poor. After supper Mary 
and I smoked and had a long chat. (They all have the Tennessee 
itch.)®® This has been a hard march and over very rough roads. 

Asheville, May 1, 1865. Was called up at 4:00 a.m. Breakfast. 
Gave the old lady my spoon and .25 in silver (she seemed very much 
pleased). Mary and I lit our pipes and started out to camp. She 
wanted to see her friends in the 2nd N.C., as also did her father and 
Janie. Arriving at camp and finding they had broke and left. I also 
saw my drum on the piazza at Garrison’s. The column moved very 
fast and we walked five miles to catch up. Then I went to the front. 
Soon after, Mort and I fell out and foraged a dodger?® and some 
milk. Also I got 18 eggs. When we were within two miles of town 
we halted and the boys caught up while the regiments re-formed. 
Marched through town in shape, etc. Music, and passed the Gen.’s 
H.Q. Put our instruments in a safe place and shaped out to make 
a noise. Saw Buell who showed me an invitation to a Reb Capt., 
signed Miss Sheldon. Well, I thought, here is a chance to strike 
“Tle” so I pitched in, made up a yarn claiming kin, rigged up (what 
little [I could]}, and started. Previously I had borrowed a brass 
kettle and three dodgers. I can hardly describe my call. At first it 
was very formal, then agreeable—and now XX bully! Had a very 
pleasant talk. They are of Southern principles, finely educated, and 
a first-class family in every respect. The father, Dr. Cummings, is 

6®According to Mathews’ Dictionary of Americanisms, this is “a malignant 


rash breaking out in hot weather.” 
70A baked corn-cake. 
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president of the Female Seminary, the largest in the South. His wife 
and Miss Alice are teachers, and Miss Sue a student. Their brother 
was a soldier and is now at home. They invited me to spend the 
night, and if possible bring my rations and board with.them. 

May 2nd. Slept on a straw bed in the hall. Drove away some 
soldiers last night, for which Mrs. C. seemed very thankful. They 
also had family worship last night, which reminded me very much 
of home. Miss A. and Sue Sheldon, daughters of Mrs. C.’s first 
husband, are very pretty, attractive, pleasant, and agreeable, and are 
true Southern ladies. They feel rather delicate about claiming a 
Yankee soldier as cousin. Last evening we went in the parlor, and at 
my request they sang the “Bonny Blue Flag” and several other 
Southern songs. 

May 3. Mrs. C. offered to do some of my washing, so I arose 
quite early. Went over to quarters, changed my clothes. I am now 
in Dr. C.’s parlor, intending to write home. I borrowed $10.00 of 
Steve yesterday. Wrote a long letter home and it took me all the 
A.M. and P.M. as I stopped to dispute with the ladies, which I like— 
but they occasionally make me feel very sad by some remarks. Just 
before supper I heard Miss Sue in the parlor and went in, and she 
played several pieces that I called for. 

May 4. If I stay in this town long my diary will soon be filled, 
but there is so much I wish to put down that I can hardly tell where 
to stop. Last evening several squads of Wheeler’s™! and Vaughan’s?? 
cavalry came under flags of truce. Also last evening there was to 
be a Masonic meeting. The Dr. and I went down but they could 
not find the key so we went around and called on Wood and the 
Dr. invited him to a dinner. A.M., practised a little. Wood came to 
dinner and was very well pleased. Gen. Tillson left this a.m. and 
much to the relief [of] many of the citizens. Evening, by the Col.’s 
orders serenaded Capt. Alexander (a Reb).7* Today I gave Mrs. C. 
some needles and thread. She had my shirt washed and repaired. 

71Joseph Wheeler, Lt. Gen., C.S.A., commanded Second Cavalry Corps 
Army of Tennessee. Francis Trevelyan Miller, ed., The Photographic History 
of the Civil War, 10:268 (New York, 1911). 

72 John C. Vaughan, Brig. Gen., C.S.S., commanded Vaughan’s Cavalry 
Brigade, Department of Western Virginia and East Tennessee. Official Rec- 
ords, Series I, volume 39, part 3, p. 907 (Washington, D.C., 1892). 


73Probably W. R. Alexander, Capt., C.S.A., who had commanded Com- 
pany I, Sixtieth Regiment, North Carolina Infantry (C.S.A.), and who came 
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May 5. A.M., practised “Home Sweet Home.” p.m., drew five 
days rations—codfish and meal, as it suited our several hosts better. 
Just before playing at H.Q., a gentleman and lady called while I 
was in the parlor. I wished I was out. Soon they commenced their 
Rebel talk. I answered them back. I really hope I shall meet no 
more company. I am well aware that the people in town where we 
are stopping despise us and would not allow a Yankee in their house 
except for the protection we afford. However, I think my host is an 
exception. Spent the evening at the house. After family worship, 
music and very pleasant conversation—especially with Miss S. 

Sunday, May 7, 1865. After breakfast Wood and I went to the 
French Broad, one mile, and took a bath. Returned and spent the 
A.M. in the sitting [room] very quietly reading and smoking. The 
family had some company in the parlor. p.m. at Band H.Q., talking, 
etc. More Reb cavalry came in. After supper family worship and 
sacred music and conversation. This Sunday makes me think more 
of home than any other. All seems so quiet, and such a pleasant 
family. Received a letter from home, also official news that peace 
is declared. (No demonstrations as all were expecting it.) 

May 8. About 1,000 rebel cavalry came in today. Ladies out 
sympathising, waving handkerchiefs and crying for them. Played 
chequers with the Dr. Wrote three pieces music. Played chess with 
Miss Sue. Evening, attended the Chapter.74 Usual election. Very 
interesting discussion in regard to C.S.A. money, as this is the first 
meeting they have held since the town was captured. 

April [May] 9. A.M. wrote to George. Walked to the Grove. 
Played draughts some with the Dr. Went downtown and secured 
a copy of the Asheville News. The ladies and extremists think the 
editorials very humiliating, but I fancy most of the citizens will con- 
cur with them. Enjoyed a lively discussion with Miss Sue in regard 
to them. p.M., read a chapter in Macaria at her request. Very good, 
and Southern in style.75 
into the service from Buncombe County. Walter Clark, ed., Histories of the 
Several Regiments from North Carolina in the Great War 1861-65, 3:484, 
497 (Raleigh, 1901). 

74A meeting of the Masonic Chapter of Asheville. 

7 Augusta Jane Evans Wilson. Macaria, (New York, John Bradbury, 1864. 
First published, Richmond, West and Johnston, 1863). This novel can hardly 


be characterized as “very good.” Miss Sheldon’s influence must have been at 
work here. Even Davidson says of it: “The book is learned; and when that 
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Played six pieces at H.Q. Evening, A. U. came up and said we 
were under marching orders. After family worship went down and 
found the boys busy drawing rations—two days—and packing. Re- 
turned to the house, where I spent a very pleasant evening. Also 
have Miss Sue’s autograph over the leaf.7¢ Gave her my photo and 
expect to have one in return, although it was not directly promised. 
She said, “Wait until we have some artists and the country is more 
settled and I get some Yankee—or better—clothes.” Packed my 
satchel and retired with a heavy heart. 

May 10. Up at 5:00 a.m. Went down town and rolled our baggage 
and saw it aboard the train. Returned to the house and soon heard 
the band playing. Went to H.Q. just as they had finished. Imme- 
diately the boys got in the wagons and were off. Returned to the 
house. Breakfast. The Dr. gave me a book. Said goodbye and was 
off double quick. Found all had left, and had to walk eight miles 
to catch up, which I did in two hours and fifteen minutes. Then 
got in a wagon loaded with hay with Sergeant Hutchinson and had 
an easy ride until noon. Bivouacked for the night, 27 miles. Rode 
a horse all the p.m. 


is too apparent in a novel, men will say—especially if it is written by a woman— 
that it is pedantic.” James Wood Davidson, The Living Writers of the South, 
624 (New York, 1869). An example of her “Southern style” may be found on 
age 198: “Perish the microcosm in the limitless macrocosm, and sink the 
eeble earthly segregate in the boundless, rushing, choral aggregation!” David- 
son ironically remarks: “I know men who would be so unfeeling as to call 

at nonsense.” (p. 625) 

Probably it was Chapter XXX that Charles read, for this describes the 
battle of Bull Run. The conclusion of the chapter may be quoted for the 
light it casts on the political Fe of Miss Sheldon as well as of Mrs 
Wilson: “Such were we first fruits of the bigotry and fanatical hate of New 
cageed aided by the unprincipled demagogism of the West; such were the 

es of Abolitionism, guided by Lincoln and Seward—the latter-day Sejanus; 
sud were the results of ‘higher law,’ canting, puritanical hypocrisy.” (p. 378- 

As a matter of fact, Charles had no business reading this book. General 
George H. Thomas, commanding in Tennessee, had “pronounced the book 
‘contraband and dangerous’ and ordered burned all copies that could be found 
among his soldiers.” Jay B. Hubbell, The South in American Literature 1607- 
1900, 611 (Durham, 1954). Needless to say, General Thomas based his ban 
on the book’s politics, not its style. 

7Sudel N. Sheldon, Rebel, Asheville, N. Carolina. Col. Salmon Sheldon, 
Grandfather, den, Mass. Victor Moreau Sheldon, Father, Leyden, Mass. 
Charlie L. Shel on, Fentonville, Michigan. 

Remember that notwithstanding your well-sustained arguments, and your 

edictions to the contrary, if we ever meet again—be it twenty five years 
hence—you will find me a “Rebel” at heart, whatever restrictions policy may 


impose upon my language and actions. 
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May 16.77 Well, yesterday was my birthday,7® and I did not 
know it. However; it’s just as well, for it was too warm to celebrate. 
P.M. slept three hours, read, and after supper went downtown. Time 
passes slow now that we are waiting for orders to be mustered out. 

May 17. Mrs. Brown told me yesterday that Sue Sheldon was 
married to Lieut. Broiles, C.S.A.79 I can hardly credit it, but she is 
positive. 

Lately I have thought considerable of buying a stock of goods with 
my pay and bounty, and taking them to Asheville. Money can be 
made there now, but it may be a month before we will be mustered 
out. 

May 19. Three of the Arkansas Band came over and took dinner 
with us. Went downtown to get some papers to send to Asheville, 
but could not make a raise. Had to wait until the rain was over 
before I could return. Just before we commenced to play at H.Q., 
the Arkansas band came over to hear us. After a little time they 
took our intruments and played until dark. They play splendidly, 
and can beat anything around here. They stayed until 9:30, and 
drank two canteens of rye. We talked over war and political matters 
very freely. 

Sunday, May 21. Had a splendid shower bath this a.m. Went 
to Sunday School with young Brown at 9:00 a.m. Dr. Weaver, 2nd 
N.C. Inf., called and delivered kind messages and regards from 
Asheville. He knows nothing in regard to Sue’s being married. I 
fancy it was only a report, but I believe she is engaged. 

Sunday, June 4. After breakfast went down to the mill and had 
a wash. A.M., went to church. Minister very much annoyed by 
soldiers running in and out. He seems to think that religion is nearly 
out in the South, and that they will not be thoroughly reconciled to 
the new state of affairs until there is a general revival. 

June 5. Very warm. Commenced to read Cooper's Wing and 
Wing. Am very much interested. About 4:00 p.m. the long-looked- 
for orders came. The adjutant told us immediately. Boys very much 
pleased, and discussed the subject with renewed vigor. 


77From May 12 to June 13, 1865, Charles was stationed at Greeneville, 
Tennessee. 

T8His twenty-fifth. 

79No Lt. Broiles is listed among the North Carolina troops, nor is he men- 
tioned in the Official Records. 
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June 6. Lay in the shade all day and finished Cooper’s Wing 
and Wing. p.M., went down to the Brig. Comm. and Division H.Q. 
Evening, serenaded Gen. Cruft®® and Sue Baker and a Union man. 
Plenty of rye, but did not imbibe. Smoked three cigars. All are 
anxious about being mustered out. 

June 12. Orders came to proceed to Knoxville. Alsdorf and I 
made out our five rolls. Wrote about two hours, and each of us were 
stung by a honey bee. 

June 13. Upat5:00 a.m. Busy getting ready to go. Traded some 
soap and candles for my washing and some biscuits. 

At 8:00 a.m. played four farewell pieces. Turned over our instru- 
ments and tents, and bid Col. Hawley*! and the clerks, etc., goodbye, 
and started for the depot. The 10th Tenn. Band escorted part of 
their regiment to town. Three trains of troops started. We were on 
the last with part of the Ist Ohio and Col. Keith.82 Had a boxcar 
to ourselves. Rode on top. Saw several of our old camping grounds. 
P.M., quite a shower. The cedar bushes were very beautiful; the 
drops of water sparkling in the sun looked like a pyramid of dia- 
monds. Arrived at Knoxville about 5:00 p.m. Our rolls are not 
correct, and we will be delayed about three days. 

Thursday, June 15, 1865. Knoxville, Tennessee. At the 4th Di- 
vision, Department of the Cumberland, Mustering Office, 4:15 p.M., 
Capt. Hargrove, A.C.M., mustered me out [of] the United States 
Volunteer Service and gave me my discharge paper. 

Up quite late. At 8:30 went down to the mustering office, when 
the Capt. said we should wait until 3:00 p.m. Went around and 
saw several merchants in regard to a situation, going into trade. All 
talked very favorable. At 2:00 p.m. went down and looked over our 
rolls with Buell and found two mistakes. At 3:00 all the boys came 


80Charles Cruft, Brevet Major General, had assumed command of the 
Fourth Division, Department of the Cumberland, May 18, 1865. Official 
Records, Series I, volume 49, part 2, p. 832. 

81Chauncey G. Hawley, Col., Ist Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Arrtil- 
lery, Ohio Roster, 10:259. At this time he commanded the First Brigade, 
Fourth Division, Department of the Cumberland. Official Records, Series I, 
volume 49, part 1, p. 325. 

82Fordyce M. Keith, Lieutenant Colonel, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery. Ohio Roster, 10:259. At this time he was commanding the 
regiment. Official Records, Series I, volume 49, part 2, p. 538. 

83William P. Hargrave, Captain, Fourth Division, Department of the 
Cumberland. A.G.O. form No. 99, Discharge. 
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down and waited until the rolls were finished, when we answered to 
our names and received our papers. Then we went up to the baker’s 
to see in regard to our bread. Took two hams over across the road 
to a lady’s to have them boiled, for which I am to give her some 
pepper, candles, coffee, beans, etc. Before supper Jeff and I went 
over with our extra rations and got the hams and talked a while. 
Divided our meat and rations with a happy heart. 

June 16. Up early. No one to cook breakfast. Took a cold bite. 
Went to the bakery and got some bread. In a boxcar at 6:30. Rode 
on top nearly all the p.m. Arrived at Chattanooga at 6:30 p.m., where 
we saw a train ready loaded for Nashville, but had not received orders 
to start. After some inquiry they attached an extra car for us and 
we got aboard. Near Chattanooga the air is very impure, owing to 
the number of half-buried soldiers and horses. 

Detroit, June 21, 1865. Arose at 8:00 a.m. and now feel like 
myself again. Took dinner at the Railroad Hotel, then went down 
to Wm. Hanna’s, and Miles treated to the cigars. Looked at some 
broadcloths. Left my Keystone at Smith’s to be repaired. Called at 
Mrs. Sheldon’s, who kissed me with as good grace as any Miss could, 
and was very pleasant. Had tea and promised to return for the night, 
and started to call on Miss Nettie. 

Took a Mich. Ave. car and went up about half a mile too far, and 
it took me until 9:00 p.m. to find the house, as no one knew where 
the street or house was. Had a very pleasant call and returned to 
Sheldon’s at 10:30. They had left the door open and gas in my room. 

Detroit, June 22. At breakfast talked over war matters, after 
which went down to the Railroad Hotel and saw the boys. All went 
down to the Paymaster’s§¢ Office and waited around on the sidewalk 
until 1:00 p.m. During this time had lunch. Signed the rolls and 
received our pay. I received $214.95. Boys all feeling bully. 

This ends my life as a soldier, and now I am as free as anyone to 
go where I please. I now feel my importance and equality with all 
men—officers not excepted. 

Met most of the boys at the depot. All went in to take a farewell 
drink. Ad made a very neat apology and asked my forgiveness for 


84A [nthony] Ten Eyck, Major, Paymaster, U.S.A. (note on Discharge). 
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what he said to me as we got aboard the cars at Greenville, Tenn.*® 
We shook hands over it and parted, I hope good friends. Paid Steve 
$10.00, Con $5.00 borrowed money, and we parted in the best of 
spirits. Mort, Frank, and I were on the train for home. Left Detroit 
at 9:00 p.m. and reached home at 2:00 a.m. June 23. 

Here I shall end my diary, as I only intended to keep one while I 
was in the army. I should like very much to keep one while at home, 
but it’s too tedious.®® 

85No mention of such a remark was made earlier, and there is no indication 


of any ill-feeling up to this point. 
86As a matter of fact, Charles did keep a somewhat desultory journal after 


this. One exists covering most of 1867, and there is some indication that he 
kept one toward the end of 1866. 





Chase S. Osborn’s 1910 Primary 
Election Campaign 


Robert M. Warner 


THe YEAR 1910 1s UNUSUALLY IMPORTANT in American political 
history. Although there was no presidential contest, the off-year 
election clearly marked a sharp turn in the nation’s political orien- 
tation. A wave of political unrest moved across the United States, 
buffeting President William Howard Taft and his administration 
and sweeping out many conservative state administrations. The 
election of 1910 swelled the ranks of progressives in state executive 
offices and legislatures, gave the Democrats a sizable majority in the 
House of Representatives, and bestowed on progressive Republicans 
the balance of power in the Senate. 

In almost solidly Republican Michigan this national trend was 
reflected in the primary election, a more important political battle 
than the general election where Democrats nearly always lost out. 
In the 1910 Republican primary, progressive Representative Charles 
E. Townsend defeated the incumbent standpat Senator Julius C. 
Burrows for the senatorial nomination; and Chase S. Osborn, one 
of the most colorful political leaders in Michigan history, won the 
gubernatorial nomination and subsequent general election on a 
platform of progressive reform. 

Fortunately, Osborn’s strenuously fought primary campaign can 
be studied in detail, since complete records covering nearly all phases 
of the contest have been preserved. This story of Osborn’s 1910 
primary battle offers an excellent example of the operation of a 
political campaign of the progressive era. 

Chase S. Osborn was born in an Indiana log cabin on January 22, 
1860. He grew up in the Hoosier state, but left home when only 
nineteen to seek his fortune first in Chicago and later in Wisconsin. 
He entered the newspaper business and eventually became the editor 
of his own paper in the northern Wisconsin town of Florence. Here 
he was introduced to the wild, relatively undeveloped northwoods 
country which he came to love above all places in the world. In 
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1887 he moved farther north to what was to become his permanent 
home, Sault Ste Marie. In this canal city he continued in the news- 
paper business, but he also found time to prospect successfully for 
iron and to participate actively in the work of the Republican party, 
holding in succession the posts of Sault postmaster, state game and 
fish warden, and state railroad commissioner. By 1910, his financial 
independence assured, he was ready to devote his full energies to 
winning the Michigan governorship. 

Frank Knox,? Osborn’s fellow townsman and chief political sup- 
porter, had worked out Osborn’s strategy to win the gubernatorial 
nomination as early as 1908. Knox, who without formal appoint- 
ment gradually assumed the captaincy of the Osborn movement, 
urged Osborn to work for the renomination and election in 1908 of 
incumbent Governor Fred M. Warner.? Warner’s return to office, 
Knox theorized, would prevent a new man from gaining the gover- 
norship, receiving the usual renomination, and delaying Osborn’s 
race for governor beyond 1910. In the intervening two years Knox 
planned to push Osborn before the public “in every way that is 
possible and dignified without a contest.”4 

To promote this strategy Knox had arranged Osborn’s selection as 
a delegate to the 1908 Republican national convention, where he 


1Robert M. Warner, Chase S. Osborn and the Progressive Movement, 
Chapter 2. Ph.D. thesis, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1957. 

2Osborn was instrumental in getting Knox to coine to Sault Ste Marie 
from his home in Grand Rapids. OX was a young man of unusual physical 
vigor and energy. He was intelligent, optimistic in his view of the world, 
and a pronounced extrovert. Knox had left Alma College to join Theodore 
Roosevelt’s select company of famous fighting men in the Spanish-American 
War. After his return from Cuba he took a position on William Alden 
Smith’s paper, the Grand Rapids Herald. In later years Knox achieved na- 
tional political fame as Republican vice presidential nominee in 1936, and 
as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Secretary of Navy during most of World War II. 
George Henry Lobdell, Jr., A Biography of Frank Knox, 6-23, 33-67, 83-85. 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Illinois, 1954. 

3Fred M. Warner, a dairy farmer from Farmington, was governor of Mich- 
igan from 1905 to 1910. Generally fairly conservative, he grew more pro- 
gressive as he continued in office. Although some important progressive 
legislation was enacted during his six years in office, he never was popular 
with the people. Scandal marred his administration, and he offended both 
political bosses and reformers by successfully seeking a third nomination in 
Michigan’s first experience with the direct primary. Robert M. Warner, 
Osborn and the Progressive Movement, 16-17. 

4Knox to Walter J. Hunsaker, April 16, 1908, in Chase S. Osborn Papers, 
in the Michigan Historical Collections of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, hereafter cited as Osborn Papers. 
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served as delegation chairman and made a nominating speech for 
one of the vice presidential candidates. Osborn’s selection as a 
Michigan delegate to Theodore Roosevelt’s White House conference 
on conservation and his appointment in the summer of 1908 as regent 
of the University of Michigan, again largely engineered by Knox, 
continued to implement the pattern of bringing Osborn to the at- 
tention of the public without arousing any serious contests or 
antagonism in the process.® 

To fulfill his role in the plan, Osborn gave lukewarm support to 
Governor Warner, for whom he had no great enthusiasm, in the 
primary and general election campaigns. No sooner was Warner 
safely re-elected than organization for Osborn’s campaign began. On 
December 6, 1908, Osborn’s chief strategists met in Detroit to dis- 
cuss the campaign and to decide how and when the announcement 
of his gubernatorial candidacy should be made. Attending the meet- 
ing were Walter J. Hunsaker of Saginaw, editor of the Courier- 
Herald of which Osborn was co-owner; Tom May, well-known 
political cartoonist for the Detroit Journal; and, of course, Knox.® 
Osborn himself did not attend, but assumed the ever popular politi- 
cal pose of coyness by claiming that the Osborn-for-governor move- 
ment was entirely spontaneous.” 

In accordance with Osborn’s desire not to have his campaign so 
drawn out that it would become stale, little aggressive political work 
was done in the Osborn camp after the Detroit meeting until the 
actual announcement of his candidacy on October 16, 1909. With 
this public launching of the campaign the most interesting phases 
of its development began.® 

Frank Knox, as Osborn’s chief political lieutenant, played the 
major role in organizing the campaign. His principal duties were 
to carry on a voluminous correspondence all over the state, to stimu- 
late local Osborn organizations, to coordinate the major divisions 
of the Osborn campaign, and to raise money. Knox was aided in the 

5Knox-Osborn correspondence, May-June, 1908, in the Osborn Papers. 

6Osborn to Hunsaker, December 3, 7, 1908; Hunsaker to Osborn, Decem- 
ber 4, 1908; Osborn to May, December 3, 1908, in the Osborn Papers. 

TFor example: “Now they are after me again, and the movement seems to 
be more spontaneous than it was before.” Osborn to S. W. Brown, Dece:nber 
10, 1908, in the Osborn Papers. 


8Osborn to Hunsaker, January 4, 1909; Osborn to O. C. Davidson, January 
4, 1909; Scrapbook 26, in the Osborn Papers. 
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Upper Peninsula by State Representative William R. Oates of 
Laurium and in western Michigan by Calvin A. Palmer, an old-line 
politician from Manistee. Both of these men were paid for their 
services. Eastern Michigan was unofficially managed by Hunsaker, 
aided by Knox, while Detroit had its own organization run by a 
“strategy board” of experienced politicians instead of a single man- 
ager. Unlike other sections of the state, Detroit was largely inde- 
pendent of Knox's control.® 

The Osborn campaign staff employed a number of highly imagi- 
native vote-getting techniques. For example, Knox asked to be put 
in contact with the census supervisor of a certain district to have him 
influence enumerators under him to work for Osborn. “Of course,” 
Knox explained, “I have no such foolish thing in mind as making 
their appointment contingent upon . . . [supporting Osborn], but if 
the supervisor is friendly . . . that friendliness could be used to very 
good advantage. .. .” In another case, Auditor General Oramel B. 
Fuller, whose nomination for that post in 1908 had been largely 
Osborn’s doing, was prodded to influence the political affiliation of 
a member of his department and to award the printing of tax lists 
to friendly papers.!° 

The technique most frequently used to capture the potential 
Osborn voter was to flatter his ego by a personal letter from the 
gubernatorial candidate. From the extensive files of correspondence 
in the Osborn Papers it would seem that almost anyone in Michigan 
who showed the slightest inclination to support Osborn received a 
personal letter from him. 

Osborn’s friends also did their share of letter writing. For example, 
hundreds of Michigan doctors, probably most of the doctors in the 
state, received letters from Dr. Fred Townsend of the Sault urging 
support of Osborn.!! 

No group was small enough to escape the attention of the Osborn 
campaign crew. Austrian, Finnish, and Italian national groups were 
singled out for organization into Osborn clubs. A newspaper editor 
favorably mentioning Osborn in his German-American publication 
received a flattering thank-you from the gubernatorial candidate 


®Warner, Osborn and the Progressive Movement, 92-95. 

10Knox to C. H. Newell, February 5, 1910; Knox to Fuller, March 5, 
July 20, 1910, in the Osborn a 

11See special box of Townsend letters in the Osborn Papers. 
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praising the German character and influence. An Osborn worker 
was reported as “getting along well with an organization among the 
Polish priests.”2 

The Negro population in Michigan, though small, was not over- 
looked. Osborn was quick to endorse James Bromley, a Negro, for 
a Federal appointment, since Bromley was reported to have more 
influence with the colored vote in the state than any other person 
and had promised to swing this vote to Osborn in the primary.1* 

Various religious denominations also received an individually 
tailored appeal designed to garner their votes. The local priest in 
Osborn’s home town wrote a letter for publication in the Michigan 
Catholic praising his fellow townsman’s high character, intelligence, 
and qualifications, and urging support of him.1¢ Another Sault 
resident, the pastor of the Presbyterian Church to which Osborn 
belonged, sent letters to prominent members of that denomination 
urging a vote for his parishioner.15 A segment of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Detroit was enlightened with regard to Osborn virtues by 
Abraham Berger, a “blind Jewish cigar-maker” who was to spend 
two months in the city working for Osborn for a fifty dollar fee.'* 

All the special interests thus far mentioned were approached more 
or less openly; however with one group the courting had to be more 
devious. Osborn, Knox, and others connected with his campaign 
played politics in their relationship with the liquor interests. 

Knox, who in these apprentice years of his political career was 
seldom discreet,!7 clearly outlined in his correspondence the confi- 
dential connections of the Osborn camp with the liquor people. 
Tom Navin, a member of the Jackson prison board, William C. 


12Qates to Knox, January 22, July 25, 1910; Osborn to August Marxhausen, 
October 19, 1909; J. F. Cremer to Osborn, October 30, 1909, in the Osborn 
Papers. 

18A, B. Broydon, Jr. to Osborn, May 2, 1910; Osborn to Broydon, May 7, 
1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

14F, [?] Malone to Rev. Father [unknown], no date but in February, 1910, 
box, in the Osborn Papers. This endorsement was sought by Knox after an 
indiscreet statement by Osborn on the use of the Bible in the public schools. 

15See, for example, Quincey Thacker to Osborn, January 18, 1910, and 
J. M. Barkley to J. A. Kennedy, November 25, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

16Knox to J. B. Kennedy, July 5, 1910, in the Osborn —— 

17Knox himself fully recognized his own difficulty in this regard. He 
wrote Osborn in 1911: “No one realizes better than myself my lack of 
diplomacy and my fault of too plain, and sometimes too reckless, a statement.” 
May 31, 1911, in the Osborn Papers. 
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Manchester, an attorney for the liquor interests, and Representative 
Dwight G. F. Warner of Frankfort, all Osborn boosters, were confi- 
dentially in close association with the liquor interests. Osborn was 
equally circumspect in so far as his correspondence concerning this 
group would indicate: in only one letter in his papers (before 
1911) does he mention any connection with the liquor interests. In 
this letter, which he prudently requested be destroyed, Osborn asked 
his political lieutenant Tom May to look into the possibility that one 
or two of their presumed friends among the liquor people were 
“double-crossing us.” Osborn, to be sure, did not like dealing with 
the liquor interests. He called them “crooks” in a “crooked business,” 
and declared that he was “glad not to be tied up to them in any 
embarrassing way.”!8 

Knox shared Osborn’s antipathy with regard to the liquor people. 
He too suspected political treachery from these “blankety blank 
double-crossing friends, ‘the wets’,” but he continued nevertheless 
to invite their support, which he felt would be automatically forth- 
coming if they could be persuaded that Osborn was a winner. To 
convince them of certain victory Knox had Osborn leaders in every 
county write letters indicating Osborn’s strength which were to be 
transmitted through Navin and Warner to the liquor people.1® 

There was one obvious method Osborn might have used to win 
the support of important political leaders, but by not resorting to 
it he placed his campaign on a higher moral plane. He consistently 
refused to commit himself to promising specific job assignments to 
prospective or active campaign workers. Of course, he made clear 
that he would naturally favor with patronage those who worked for 
him, but beyond this all-inclusive promise there was no commitment. 
“. .. 1 do not want anybody's support,” Osborn told Hunsaker, “that 
will tie me up or prevent me. . . from making the record you would 
want me to make and doing the good work that one ought to do... 
[as] governor.”2° 

Osborn was fortunate in that over the years he had acquired im- 
portant friends who now actively helped him in his campaign or 


18Knox to Oates, July 20, 1910; Osborn to Tom May, May 2, 1910, in the 
Osborn Papers. 

19Knox to Miss Hall (Knox’s secretary), July 14, 1910, in the Osborn 
Papers. 

20Osborn to Hunsaker, December 30, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 
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at least favored his election. Among the state’s politicians Osborn 
claimed the support of former Secretary of the Navy Truman New- 
berry, sixty members of the previous state legislature, six of Mich- 
igan’s twelve congressmen, and at least the friendly neutrality of 
United States Senator William Alden Smith.?! 

in addition to this substantial backing from prominent political 
leaders, Osborn numbered among his supporters, some of the most 
respected men in Michigan, including President Harry B. Hutchins, 
Professor Fred N. Scott, Regents Junius Beal and Walter Sawyer of 
the University of Michigan, James M. Barkley, a former moderator 
of the Presbyterian Church in Michigan, and business leaders Henry 
Ford and William Cotter of the Pere Marquette Railroad.22 Cotter’s 
reasons for supporting Osborn were interesting and, if not mere 
flattery, show Osborn to have been a fair-minded public servant. 
“My experience with Chase S. Osborn,” Cotter wrote, referring to 
Osborn’s tenure as railroad commissioner, “was that no individual 
or corporation received any favors at any time. They simply received 
what was their due and no more, and that you always had a good 
sufficiency of back-bone to do exactly what you thought was right, 
and all that the railroads, corporations or individuals should ask for 
is a square deal, and I think they will come nearer getting that from 
Chase S. Osborn than any other man I know of.”23 There were of 
course many other Osborn backers, but these names indicate the 
caliber of at least some of the men in the Osborn camp. 

More important than securing the support of individuals and 
small special interest groups was gaining the favor of large voting 
blocks such as organized labor and the Grange. Of the two the Grange 
was the more politically potent, for organized labor in Michigan 
was only beginning to win a place of importance in the state’s politi- 
cal circles. The relatively scant attention paid organized labor by the 
Osborn forces was a reflection of its lack of political strength. Os- 


21Knox to A. H. Vandenberg, November 6, 1909; Mary F. Hadrich to 
Vandenberg, June 7, 1910; Osborn to M. M. Duncan, December 27, 1909; 
Newberry to Osborn, March 2, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

22H. B. Hutchins to Osborn, September 7, 1910; Knox to Walter Sawyer, 
August 20, 1910; Barkley to J. A. Kennedy, November 26, 1909; Cotter to 
Osborn, October 18, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. Scott Diary, June 8, 1910, 
in the Fred Newton Scott Papers in the Michigan Historical Collections of 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

23Cotter to Osborn, October 18, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 
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born’s campaign literature was printed in union shops and bore the 
union label, but this and his public recommendation that working- 
men join unions was the only recognition accorded union labor.?4 

Far more important than the labor vote in the reckoning of the 
Osborn strategists was the farm vote as reflected by the state Grange. 
Endorsement by the Grange was a major objective of the Osborn 
campaign strategists. To this end Knox saw to it that Osborn had 
strong representation at the state Grange meeting in December, 
1909, at Traverse City, but his effort met with scant success. As 
seen by one pro-Osborn observer at this time, the general attitude 
of the state Grangers toward the gubernatorial campaign was one of 
wait and see. The Grange never did endorse any of the men running 
for governor, but Herbert F. Baker, chairman of the Grange execu- 
tive committee, campaigned vigorously for him and Nathan P. Hull, 
the master of the state Grange, praised Osborn for hitting the issues 
more squarely than any of the other candidates.?5 

Of all the groups sought after by Osborn and his associates none 
was more assiduously courted than the mining interests. This was 
not surprising since these interests were almost exclusively located 
in Michigan’s Upper Peninsula—Osborn’s back yard—and were the 
most important single economic and political force in that region. 
If Osborn could not secure solid backing in his home region, he 
would have slight chance to win the nomination. Also, the tie was 
a natural one since some of Osborn’s close personal friends were ofh- 
cials in the iron and copper mining companies. Therefore it is no 
surprise that consideration of these interests entered into the earliest 
stages of Osborn campaign planning. 

Osborn conferred with mining officials on the point of most im- 
mediate concern to their welfare—a proposal widely popular at the 
time to enact a specific tax on each ton of ore mined. This tax, as 
we shall see later on, became a major issue of the campaign. Osborn’s 
outright opposition to the tax exactly suited the tastes of his mining 
friends; nevertheless there were evidences of a lack of enthusiasm 


Osborn to L. P. Gilbert, June 19, 1910; Grand Rapids Evening Press, 
August 29, 1910, Scrapbook 33B, in the Osborn Papers. 

25Knox to W. R. Oates, December 11, 1909; R. M. Andrews to Knox, 
December 24, 1909; J. F. Cremer to Osborn, December 20, 1909; Marquette 
Daily Mining Journal, June 9, 1910, Scrapbook 33B; Baker to Knox, July 11, 
1910, in the Osborn Papers. 
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on the part of the Upper Peninsula mining interests for Osborn. 
The future governor felt that this rather lukewarm attitude stemmed 
from a realization on the part of some of the mining companies that 
they could not control him.?¢ 

The iron companies gave particular cause for concern when rumors 
reached the Osborn camp that Osborn’s chief opponent, Patrick H. 
Kelley, was stealing his thunder by promising the mining companies 
to veto any specific tax on the product of their mines. Knox, even 
more than Osborn, was becoming testy on the subject. “If this em- 
barrassing situation [i.e., nonsupport of Osborn] in the Iron Mining 
country does not clear up soon,” Knox complained, 
I am inclined to think that we may try the “big stick” on those fellows 
up there. We could capitalize the opposition of the Cleveland Cliff[s] 
Iron Company to a considerable extent above par in Lower Michigan, 
and if they keep up their nagging they may perhaps hear from us to that 
effect. I know of a good many communities where a good strong state- 
ment that Mr. Osborn was opposed by some of the Mining Companies 
would have a remarkable effect in changing sentiment.27 

Although apparently all was not well in the relations between 
Osborn and the mining interests, two of Osborn’s mining friends, 
Otto C. Davidson and James MacNaughton, remained consistently 
strong supporters. MacNaughton even went so far as to close down 
his mines a half day on primary day to permit his men to vote, and 
he gave workers a full day’s pay to boot.?8 

In Osborn’s comprehensive activities to win all possible support 
for his campaign, the newspapers of the state ranked second only to 
the mining interests in the amount of attention they received. Os- 
born especially wanted the editorial support of two powerful Detroit 
papers, the Free Press and Journal. Their owners, Edward D. Stair 
and Philip H. McMillan, were consulted, courted, and cajoled, but 
to no avail: the Free Press and Journal refused to grant Osborn the 


26Osborn to James MacNaughton, January 5, 13, 1910; Osborn to Davidson, 
January 13, 1910; Davidson to Osborn, January 17, 1910; Osborn to James 
Russell, June 2, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

2TTom May to Osborn, February 25, 1910; H. F. Baker to G. B. Horton, 
July 25, 1910; Knox to Oates, January 6, 1910; Knox to Frank Russell, June 
14, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. A few days later Knox’s anger was abating 
and he thought relations with the companies were smoothing out. Knox to 
Frank Russell, June 20, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

28QOsborn to Oates, January 3, 1910; Oates to Knox, September 3, 1910, in 
the Osborn Papers. 
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much sought after endorsement. Stair, the more powerful of the 
two newspaper figures, told Osborn on November 6, 1909, that 
“something inside” prevented his supporting him.?® 

Even though Stair had made his position regarding Osborn clear, 
the Osborn people continued working until the week before the 
November election for endorsements from the Free Press and the 
Journal. In July the Free Press attempted to bargain with the Osborn 
people. The paper implied that support would be forthcoming if 
Osborn and Hunsaker’s paper, the Saginaw Courier-Herald, or 
Knox’s Sault Evening News would first endorse the re-election of 
Senator Julius C. Burrows. Knox and Hunsaker immediately saw 
through this scheme as a political joker which would alienate the 
supporters of Burrows’ opponent, Charles E. Townsend. Knox for 
his part had reached the point where he did not “give a hang” for 
the Journal or Free Press and was glad the campaign could be con- 
ducted without their help and be “entirely independent of that 
bunch.”3° The reason the papers never came over to Osborn, Knox 
believed, was their complete tieup with the campaign of Senator 
Burrows for renomination. The Free Press and Journal strongly 
supported the conservative Senator and, despite all indications to the 
contrary, predicted his renomination by a large majority to the very 
end of the campaign. Knox reasoned that these papers believed 
Osborn’s success at the polls also meant success for Townsend; thus 
“Osborn has been sacrificed . . . to help Burrows.”?!_ The Journal and 
Free Press, however, may be credited with some indirect support of 
Osborn inasmuch as they openly attacked Patrick H. Kelley. This 
much had been promised Osborn.3? 

Despite Stair and McMillan’s lack of support, Osborn was not 
entirely without a newspaper voice in Detroit. James Schermerhorn’s 


28Tom May to Osborn, September 2, 1908, October 13, 1909; Osborn 
Diary, October 7, 1909; Osborn to W. A. Smith, October 9, 1909; E. D. Stair 
to Osborn, November 6, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

80Osborn to Hadrich, March 14, 1910; W. A. Smith to Phillip H. Mc- 
Millan, October 29, 1910; Hunsaker to Knox, July 5, 1910; Knox to Hunsaker, 
July 7, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. Hunsaker reported that Osborn at first 
seemed sympathetic to the scheme until shown the dangers. Hunsaker to 
Knox, July 5, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

81Detroit Saturday Night, September 10, 1910, Scrapbook 36; Knox to 
James Russell, August 20, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

32Knox to H. A. Wolff, June 24, 1910; Osborn to O. C. Davidson, Novem- 
ber 3, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 
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Detroit Times, an independent Democratic paper, favored him. 
The other Detroit paper, the progressively inclined News, was mildly 
friendly to Kelley. Its chief concern, however, was in boosting 
Charles Townsend for United States Senator.3* 

When outstate newspapers were asked to support Osborn, some 
replied with offers to sell their services. Osborn, with Knox’s con- 
currence, promptly rejected these proposals.?4 Instead, Osborn cap- 
italized on his background as a newspaper man to win voluntary 
support of Michigan newspapers. In dozens of letters to Michigan 
newsmen he pledged to follow the example of John A. Johnson, a 
newspaper man and governor of Minnesota from 1904 to 1908, and to 
give the state a “good newspaper administration.”*5 Perhaps Os- 
born’s long association with the press, as well as Knox’s close ties 
with that profession, accounts for the strong outstate newspaper sup- 
port which Osborn received. Not less than fifty per cent and per- 
haps as high as sixty-five per cent of the Republican papers in Mich- 
igan supported Osborn, a remarkable record considering there were 
three candidates in the field.3¢ 

One major difficulty plaguing Knox and his fellow Osborn workers 
throughout the campaign was the problem of fund raising. The 


candidate himself did no soliciting, neither did he disburse funds; 
for Knox feared that Osborn’s “preoccupation over other phases of 
the campaign and naturally generous impulses” would lead him to 
spend too much money.37 O. C. Davidson was considered for the 
position of chief fund-raiser, but this difficult task, like so many 
others, ultimately fell upon Knox, who was assisted by State Senator 


Otto Fowle of the Sault.38 


88Knox to Wolff, June 24, 1910; Schermerhorn to Knox, July 12, 1910; 
see also editorials, Detroit Times, Scrapbooks 30-33, in the Osborn Papers. A 
strong personal animosity between Osborn and News correspondent George 
Miller may account for some of the coolness on the part of this paper. Osborn 
to Frank Russell, December 22, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

%4For example, see Alton T. Roberts to Knox, February 25, 1910; C. A. 
Palmer to Osborn, December 11, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

85See Osborn letters, October and November, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

86Sault Ste Marie Times, July 23, 1910, Scrapbook 35. See also letters sent 
os by Knox, February 17-19, 1910, to newspapers in Michigan, in the Osborn 

apers. 

87Qsborn to Hunsaker, December 30, 1909; Osborn to Frederick Alger, May 
24, 1910; Knox to Hunsaker, December 15, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

38Knox to W. R. Oates, February 23, 1910; Knox to Otto Fowle, February 
24, 1912, in the Osborn Papers. 
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At first Knox believed that the campaign would be very expen- 
sive. He estimated the cost at about $50,000, and assumed that much 
of the money would come from the mining interests. Knox made his 
views clear in an amazingly indiscreet letter to Robert H. Shields, 
state tax commissioner from Houghton, whose aid was requested in 
raising these funds. 


Knowing [Knox wrote] of the prominence which the tonnage tax issue 
will play in the campaign, and the certain cost which will be incurred in 
meeting the issue, both Chase and myself feel that the mining com- 
panies ought to be pretty liberal in their contributions to the campaign 
fund. Confidentially, I anticipate that the campaign will cost in the 
neighborhood of $50,000, and of this I estimate that we ought to raise 
$20,000 in the upper peninsula, $15,000 in lower Michigan, among Mr. 
Osborn’s friends in Wayne and Saginaw particularly, and $15,000 to be 
contributed by Mr. Osborn himself. 

Chase is very anxious that you undertake this portion of the campaign 
work in the upper peninsula, and I hope that I may have from you your 
consent to undertake it.5® 


Knox later abandoned his early hope of gaining financial support 
from the corporations, and attempted instead to solicit contributions 
from individual mining officials. Moreover, he suggested that the 
mining interests might raise a fund of their own in order to fight 


the tonnage tax.*° 

In any case no money came from the corporations themselves to 
fill the Osborn war chest, and financial contributions from individ- 
uals were most disappointing. For example, only two*! of the mining 
men, O. C. Davidson and James MacNaughton, contributed five 
hundred dollars, and their generosity was no doubt prompted by 
close personal ties wtih Osborn. The president of the Upper Pen- 
insula’s Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, wealthy industrialist Wil- 
liam G. Mather, contributed only one hundred dollars, and there 
were a few other one hundred dollar contributors.42 Financial sup- 
port from other parts of Michigan was also scanty. Hunsaker gave 
five hundred dollars, as did another Saginaw friend, George S. Mor- 


89K nox to Shields, November 20, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

40Knox to Hunsaker, December 15, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

41Three, if John M. Longyear, lumberman with mining interests, is included. 
Knox to James Russell, September 28, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

42Davidson to Knox, September 5, 1910; Knox to James Russell, July 21, 
1910; W. P. Belden to Knox, October 12, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. See 
also Warner, Osborn and the Progressive Movement, fn. 54, p. 97. 
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ley, but these were the only sizable contributions in lower Michigan 
outside of Detroit. The largest single donation on record is that of 
“a friend” in Detroit who gave $2,500. This may have been Fred M. 
Alger, who did contribute this amount, or it may have been in 
addition to Alger’s gift.4% 

Osborn himself doubtlessly spent the $15,000 originally suggested 
by Knox, and perhaps more. Knox reported that by June first his 
chief had already spent $10,000—then equivalent to the entire salary 
of a Michigan governor for one term—and he was anxious lest Os- 
born exceed the $15,000 figure. Osborn also made an additional 
contribution of $2,500 to the November election campaign fund of 
the Republican party.44 From the relatively small contributions 
noted, it is obvious that Knox’s dream of a $50,000 campaign was 
not to be realized. Osborn’s stand on certain issues no doubt ac- 
counted for some of the difficulty in raising funds. Hunsaker com- 
plained, for example, that in Saginaw Osborn’s advocacy of a work- 
men’s compensation act had displeased manufacturers and 
corporations.*® 

By May, 1910, Knox had abandoned the idea of an expensive 
campaign. He was, in fact, becoming increasingly worried about 
raising enough funds even to meet modest commitments. Osborn 
himself probably did not know of this sorry state of financial affairs, 
since Knox, not wanting to worry Osborn, kept the information 
from him.4* Dr. Johnstone B. Kennedy, who apparently was in 
charge of raising funds for the work in Detroit, also complained of 
the bad financial conditions. Funds were so short that just before 
the primary election Knox had to give his personal note to cover an 
overdraft in his campaign account, and he described the financial 
condition of the campaign as being in “desperate straits.”*7 It was 
not until a year after the primary election that a $700 check from 


48Hunsaker to Osborn, April 13, 1910, and J 12 [sic], [1910]; Hamilton 
Dey to Osborn, August 24, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

44Knox to Hunsaker, July 21, 1910; Osborn to F. M. Alger, October 13, 
1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

45Hunsaker to Knox, December 6, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

46Knox to C. A. Palmer, May 16, July 11, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

47Kennedy to Knox, August 9, 1910; Knox to James Russell, August 20, 
1910, in the Osborn Papers. 
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the Osborn-appointed bank commissioner, Edward H. Doyle, and a 
small check from Osborn himself cleared up all outstanding debts.‘% 

The total cost of Osborn’s primary campaign is difficult to deter- 
mine. One writer of the time estimated that each candidate spent 
$90,000, but this is probably an overstatement.4® Knox claimed 
that he raised only about $11,000, a figure in line with the con- 
tributions on record.5° Osborn no doubt spent the $15,000 esti- 
mated by Knox. There is no record of the sum raised in Detroit 
except for the one $2,500 contribution previously mentioned. As- 
suming that approximately $28,000 was raised from the sources 
already noted, a reasonable guess would be that the Osborn cam- 
paign cost about $35,000. 

The Osborn forces not only had to perfect their organization 
and raise the funds to carry on their campaign but they also had 
to answer the charges of the opposition. Two of Osborn’s oppo- 
nents were already office holders: Michigan Supreme Court Justice 
Robert M. Montgomery and Lieutenant Governor Patrick H. Kelley. 
The third was Amos S. Musselman, a Grand Rapids businessman. 

Justice Montgomery’s voter appeal was very similar to that of 
Osborn. His platform was moderately progressive in its support of 
equal taxation, a workmen’s compensation law, an antistock water- 
ing bill, civil service extension, uniform passenger and freight rates, 
good roads, and an honest, efficient administration. Indeed, there 
was little difference between the Osborn and Montgomery pro- 
grams.°!_ Qsborn’s principal argument against Montgomery was the 
propriety of the Justice’s remaining on the court while campaigning 
for governor. Osborn even advised the Justice that his position was 
unconstitutional.52 

Feelings ran high between the two men. At least one altercation 
was so vehement that, according to Osborn’s account, “it nearly 

48Otto Fowle to M. F. Hadrich, September 14, 1911; Hadrich to Fowle, 
September 6, 1911, in the Osborn Papers. 

49Arthur Chester Millspaugh, Party Organization and Machinery in Mich- 
igan Since 1890 (Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Series XXXV, No. 3), 94 (Baltimore, 1917). 

50Knox to Hadrich, January 22, 1912, in the Osborn Papers. 

51Detroit Journal, January 26, 1910, Scrapbook 30; Osborn to W. T. Hos- 
ner, February 7, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

52Manuscript statement by Osborn, January 13, 1910; Osborn to B. D. Cady, 
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made me sick I got so mad.” Fortunately for Osborn, Montgomery 
withdrew from the race in March when he was appointed presiding 
judge of the newly created United States Court of Customs Ap- 
peals. The possibility of getting Montgomery “kicked upstairs” had 
appeared early in the campaign when Osborn approved a suggestion 
to work for a United States Supreme Court appointment for 
Montgomery. There is little doubt that the Osborn forces helped 
arrange the judicial appointment which Montgomery actually re- 
ceived. Knox visited Washington “and participated in the con- 
ference just prior to Montgomery's appointment . . . on the federal 
bench.”58 

Osborn was naturally elated over this development, and many of 
his friends thought it insured his nomination. With Montgomery 
out of the picture Osborn could concentrate on Musselman and 
Kelley, the remaining opponents. Amos Musselman was never 
taken seriously by the Osborn organization during the campaign. 
“Musselman has about as much show as a man in hell with gun cotton 
clothes on,” declared Knox in an appraisal of the Grand Rapids 
man’s chances.°* Musselman’s platform, which was constructed of 
platitudinous planks, completely dodged nearly every controversial 


issue, and contained nothing to offend anyone. All he could offer 
was a “business administration” of state affairs. “Whatever is good 
should remain,” Amos solemnly promised. “Whatever is bad . . . 
should go.”55 

Montgomery and Musselman, however, were of only secondary 
concern to the Osborn men. The man they believed they had to 
beat was Patrick H. Kelley, who ran with the full support of the 


58Osborn to Hadrich, February 14, 1910; Sault Ste Marie Evening News, 
March 8, 1910, Scrapbook 32; J. C. Shaw to Osborn, December 6, 1909; Os- 
born to Shaw, January 3, 1910; Knox to Oates, March 16, 1910, in the 
Osborn Papers. In his biography, Frank Knox, American, 61 (Garden City, 
New York, 1936), Norman Beasley Strongly implies that it was Knox who 
was the main force in getting the judgeship for Montgomery. 

54Qsborn to William Chandler, March 12, 1910; Knox to L. F. Cutcheon, 
May 16, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

55Detroit Free Press, May 21, 1910, as quoted in Amos S. Musselman, 
candidate for the Republican nomination for governor of Michigan. Primaries 
Sept. 6, 1910, p. 16. A pamphlet containing Mr. Musselman’s platform, a 
biographical sketch, and expressions from Michigan papers, in the Michigan 
Historical Collections at the University of Michigan. In addition to this pam- 
phlet, see O. E. Packard to Knox, August 19, 1910, and Amos Musselman to 
John A. France, January 31, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 
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incumbent Warner administration.5* Kelley, as lieutenant governor 
and former state superintendent of public instruction, had the ad- 
vantage of being the best known candidate. He also was believed 
to have most of the railroads of the state lined up for him. The 
railroads were not in Osborn’s camp in any case.57 

Kelley, “Genial Pat,” as he was often called, was a smooth, pleas- 
ant man. His program was elusive. He began by supporting the 
Warner administration, but by June he had changed course and 
was disclaiming any responsibility for acts of the administration. 
Kelley even went so far toward the end of the campaign as to try 
to link Osborn with Governor Warner by pointing out that Warner 
had appointed Osborn as University of Michigan regent.5® 

Kelley's sharpest jabs were aimed at Osborn’s connections with 
the mining interests. Directly related to this charge was the hotly 
contested proposal to place a specific state tax on each ton of ore 
mined in Michigan.5® ‘The adoption of the tonnage tax was un- 
doubtedly the chief issue brought before the people by Osborn’s 
opposition in the primary campaign. It is strange that this should 
have been the case since of the candidates Osborn alone made his 
position clear on the measure, whereas both Musselman and Kelley 
hedg 

Discussion of the tax began in late 1909 and continued to 
dominate the campaign until primary election day a year later.*! 

5eDetroit News, June 10, 1909, Scrapbook 23; Detroit Free Press, June [?], 
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Sawyer to Osborn, anuary 27, 1909; C. C. Yerkes to Osborn, May 22, 1909, 
in the Osborn Papers. 
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It was a popular issue because of the widespread belief in lower 
Michigan that the mines were undertaxed. Osborn did not contest 
this view, but confined himself to opposition to the tonnage tax 
as a solution.®? 

His opponents must have been sadly disappointed if they thought 
the tonnage tax would place Osborn on the defensive for he went 
on the offensive immediately upon entering the race by raising 
issues and proclaiming a strong specific program. As Osborn 
confided to progressivism’s captain, Robert M. LaFollette, what he 
was trying to do in his campaign program was “. . . to stand for 
those things that are near to the people’s hearts and for their good 
whether they know what {s good for them or not.”63 

The slogan for the Osborn campaign was “Osborn, Harmony, and 
a New Deal.” From October to December, 1909, Osborn stressed 
the harmony angle of his campaign, meaning of course the uniting 
of all factions of the Republican party, particularly the Warner 
and anti-Warner exiremes. The harmony issue, however, soon fell 
by the wayside—a casualty of Osborn’s biting attacks on the Warner 
administration.*4 

More important than Osborn’s call for “harmony” was his pro- 
posal of a “new deal.” According to Osborn’s definition of his 
“new deal,” the governor should serve all sections and interests and 
should stand for “what is clean, and right and just.”*5 Beyond this 
all-encompassing statement the Osborn new deal meant the plat- 
form of constructive action that the candidate enunciated in a 
speech made before the Greenville Republican Club on October 28, 
1909. This speech was given the widest publicity throughout the 
campaign, and as Osborn’s acts as governor showed, the platform 
guided much of his legislation and administration.** Osborn was 


62QOsborn to M. L. Cook, November 30, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

63Qsborn to LaFollette, December 28, 1909, in the Osborn Papers. 

64For an example of the use of this slogan, see the letterhead on W. R. 
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Beal, Promise and Performance, The Political Record of a Michigan Governor, 
Chase Salmon Osborn, Michigan Historical Collections Bulletin No. 4 (Ann 
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particularly proud that his platform was not a mass of “glittering 
generalities.” He declared, with truth, that “no candidate in years” 
had “more clearly defined what he hopes to stand for and see ac- 
complished” than he had in his Greenville speech.*7 

For labor his platform recommended strict and strongly enforced 
woman and child labor laws, elimination of competition of convict 
labor with free labor, and, most important, a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. For the farmer he proposed government reclamation of 
Michigan lands and widespread dissemination of agricultural knowl- 
edge. Affecting farmers, but also a part of Osborn’s conservation 
program for the state, was his proposal that farmers be encouraged 
to raise wood lots on their property. He further suggested that 
trees should line highways and that there should be better fire 
protection for forests.®8 

Good roads, too, were a matter of special interest to the farmer, 

who desired the best means of transportation for getting crops to 
market. Osborn in his Greenville speech saw this as one of the great 
state problems, but he spelled out no program for bettering the state’s 
roads other than to suggest that the state might connect county seats 
by highways and use convict labor in road construction.®® 

Osborn’s program for business and industry was roughly similar 
to Theodore Roosevelt’s approach calling for government regulation 
of some aspects of business, but not opposing the “good” corporation. 
Osborn believed the corporation necessary to the nation’s business 
if properly regulated. It should “be treated no better than an indi- 
vidual, and . . . no worse.”?° Specifically, at Greenville, Osborn 
recommended more rigid inspection of both state and private banks, 
extension of the laws against excessive overcapitalization and the sale 
of wildcat stock, and legislation to insure that public service fran- 
chises bear a just proportion of public expenses.7! 


67Osborn to Editor, [Michigan] Patron, January 3, 1910, in the Osborn 
Papers. 

68Sault Ste Marie Evening News, October 29, 1909, Scrapbook 27, in the 
Osborn Papers. 

69Sault Ste Marie Evening News, October 29, 1909, Scrapbook 27, in the 
Osborn Papers. 

TOsborn to F. D. Underwood, December 3, 1909; Flint Journal, February 
10, 1910, Scrapbook 31, in the Osborn Papers. 

71§ault Ste Marie Evening News, October 29, 1909, Scrapbook 27, in the 
Osborn Papers. 
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In his Greenville platform Osborn listed a wide variety of pro- 
posals for a more honest, efficient, and democratically chosen state 
administration. He proposed that the state be governed like a great 
business corporation. In concrete terms this meant “systematizing 
and unifying” the task of purchasing state supplies and eliminating 
the duplication of services, a uniform accounting system for munici- 
palities, and the extension of civil service to all state employees. 
Osborn also promised to raise the character of state officials by ap- 
pointing higher caliber men to office. 

To insure honest elections Osborn proposed at Greenville a better 
primary law, strictly enforced, and a corrupt practices law, which 
called for rigid regulation of campaign funds. To stimulate broad 
public participation in government Osborn suggested either tempo- 
rary or permaent disenfranchisement of qualified electors who per- 
sistently refused to vote.?? 

These proposals made at Greenville early in the campaign formed 
the basis of Osborn’s platform, which remained basically unchanged 
despite minor alterations and amplifications throughout the cam- 
paign. His workmen’s compensation proposal was slightly modified 
to please manufacturers without changing his basically liberal posi- 
tion.7? His conservation policy was augmented later by a proposal 
to limit the cutting of small trees, but he opposed any program lead- 
ing to the establishment of large forest reserves in Michgan. He 
believed the forest would eventually yield to farms even in the Porcu- 
pine and Huron Mountains of the Upper Peninsula and that big 
forest reserves might be proper in the Rocky Mountain region but 
not in Michigan.74 

Osborn amplified his good-roads proposals but slightly beyond his 
platform suggestions. He opposed “scrimping” on road appropria- 
tions and suggested that the Michigan road law might be changed 
to benefit poor counties. Although these propositions, as well as his 
Greenville planks, were modest, Osborn was as aware as anyone in 

72Sault Ste Marie Evening News, October 29, 1909, Scrapbook 27, in the 
Osborn Papers. 

7™Knox to J. O. Murfin, August 18, 1910; Murfin to Knox, August 22, 
1910; Osborn to Hal H. Smith, August 22, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

74Manuscript prepared for the Michigan Forestry Association, November 9, 
1909, in the Osborn Papers. The idea of limiting the cutting of small trees 
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the state of the need for good roads, and he relied for advice on the 
subject on probably the best authority in Michigan: Horatio S. Earle, 
known throughout Michigan as “Good Roads” Earle.’5 

Among Osborn’s campaign suggestions were several that were 
novel to say the least. He suggested that the attorney general should 
become a member of the University of Michigan Law School faculty 
and, even more startling, that the law students should “help to run 
the state department of justice and prepare the state cases.”7® On 
another occasion he suggested government ownership of water power 
sites, and in a commencement address before the Detroit Medical 
College he set forth an even more unusual proposal when he advo- 
cated that doctors be paid by the state and be assigned zones of 
practice so “the rich and poor would be treated alike.” He admitted, 
however, that this proposal might be looking “long into the future.”"7 

Although Osborn was certainly not an issue-dodger, he did hedge 
on the politically dangerous temperance question. He would approve 
submitting all temperance questions to referendum, but his general 
position was simply to state that he would follow whatever the Re- 
publican party advocated. He indicated privately, however, that the 
only way liquor consumption could be reduced would be to improve 
conditions of the working people, since undernourished and over- 
worked men were prone to indulge.?8 This somewhat naive analysis 
was one which the intellectual leaders of progessivism, who tended 
to emphasize the influence of the environment, would have thor- 
oughly approved. 

Although Osborn’s 1910 primary battle centered quite naturally 
around state issues, the national administration was not overlooked. 
Osborn did not refer frequently to the Taft administration, but he 
mentioned it enough to give the impression that he was in, or at 
least close to, the insurgent camp. In one well-received and widely 
publicized speech at a big Detroit banquet in March, Osborn fol- 


™Manuscript address to the President and Officers of the Michigan Good 
Roads Association, n.d. but ca. April, 1910; Osborn to H. S. Earle, January 
17, April 30, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 
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lowed a speech by Congressman Edwin Denby defending the ultra- 
conservative Speaker of the House, “Uncle Joe” Cannon, with a 
spirited attack on “Cannonism.” Osborn agreed that Cannon was a 
fine fellow personally but said “his name has come to typify some- 
thing repugnant to the people . . . a feeling against things reaction- 
ary, just as Aldrichism has come to be distasteful because it has 
seemed to represent the kowtowing to questionable practices on the 
part of public men.” Osborn told his secretary that he was an “in- 
surgent” and that at the banquet he “had almost a personal scrap 
[with Denby] over Ballinger.”7® 

Osborn’s close friend and political advisor, Walter Hunsaker, how- 
ever, was not happy with Osborn’s espousal of the insurgent line. 
He complained to Knox that important political personages such as 
conservative Congressman Joseph Fordney of Saginaw and his 
friends were not at all pleased, and Hunsaker wanted Knox to sound 
a warning to Osborn. Knox was not surprised at the antagonism 
aroused in this quarter, but he was not upset, since he was sure that 
the people fully approved Osborn’s speech. In discussing this matter 
with Hunsaker, Knox pointed out one important facet of Osborn’s 
character. It was Knox’s conviction that the more Osborn was 
opposed in making such attacks, the more he would make them. 
Osborn, Knox wrote, “is dead sure to take a fall out of Cannon if 
someone intimates to him that he is afraid to.” Knox was not in 
sympathy with Hunsaker in any case. His reaction was to praise 
Osborn to the heavens.*° 

Osborn did not take this stand simply out of a desire to win po- 
litical popularity, although his Detroit speech did make a hit with 
the public. He had made the same charge both in private corre- 
spondence and in other speeches before this expression of it, and had 
also included Vice President John Sherman in his criticism. Osborn 
was particularly opposed to the Vice President because he believed 
Sherman had been forced “down the [Republican] convention’s 
throat” in 1908. After the Detroit speech, Osborn confided to his 


79Detroit Journal, March 12, 1910, Scrapbook 33; Osborn to Hadrich, 
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personal secretary that he knew that he was “stirring things up” but 
he “would rather quit than not be honest and natural.”8! 

One other person Osborn apparently irritated by all this criticism 
was President William Howard Taft. Word came from Senator 
William Alden Smith via Frank Knox that Osborn’s jabs at Taft’s 
friends had not gone unnoticed by the President. As a result Osborn 
felt called upon to make amends. He told Senator Smith that in 
reality he had received “spontaneous applause” for the President, but 
he did so, Osborn added, by “frankly divorcing him of Ballinger.” 
Taft could draw little comfort from this explanation.’? 

A significant and colorful part of Osborn’s campaign was his 
extensive stump-speaking tour of the state. The extent of Osborn’s 
junkets is truly amazing. One newspaper reported that he traveled 
twelve thousand miles during the campaign and made over seven 
hunded speeches. Osborn himself said that he made over one thou- 
sand speeches. Even during the hot weeks of July and August the 
peripatetic candidate was averaging eleven speeches daily, with a 
minimum of seven and a maximum of nineteen. The general plan 
was to have Osborn tour in those counties where he was least known, 
which in effect meant spending all of his time in the lower peninsula 
of Michigan.8* 

A “Cutting-40” auto was the chosen vehicle to carry the indefatig- 
able campaigner over Michigan’s rough roads. Knox testified that 
“as a hill climber and on sandy roads it never met its superior.” 
Sometimes the candidate’s car would be joined by others, as was the 
case in Eaton County, where the Osborn cavalcade consisted of 
“fifteen big touring cars filled with representative Republicans . . . 
including ten cars of Charlotte Civil War veterans.”84 

Nearly every nook and cranny of lower Michigan received a bit 
of Osborn oratory. Knox reported that on one trip meetings were 


81Calumet News, February 18, 1910, Scrapbook 31; Osborn to Homer 
Warren, February 21, 1910; Osborn to Hadrich, March 14, 1910, in the 
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held “wherever we found a crossroads, a blacksmith shop and a bird’s 
nest.” To cover the ground much of the traveling was done at the 
hair-raising speed of “30 miles or more an hour.” Knox did not share 
Osborn’s enthusiasm for this “cow-path campaigning,” as he called 
it. He complained that this vote harvesting was “all Gen. Sherman 
said war was, and then some.” When the touring candidate reached 
a town an hour or two behind schedule, Knox found himself having 
to “organize the gang” and “drum up a crowd and then Chase would 
tell ’em how to run the government (prolonged applause).”** 

This type of automobile campaigning had its quota of hazards. 
Knox told of one instance of trouble on a trip from Albion to Niles. 
“The auto I rode in,” according to the tired campaigner’s account, 
“got lost in a cornfield and had a bumpy sort of time. Also a mule 
tried to kick us off the track and in his effort to avoid Mr. Mule our 
driver nearly dumped us in the ditch.” On the same trip Knox was 
imperiled a second time when he attempted to remove some of the 
accumulated grime of the day’s travel in the open car. According to 
Knox: “I tried to take a swim this morning with the aid of a patent 
gas heater, alleged to be instantaneous, and nearly blew myself up. 
This actorine [?] life is awful.”8® 

Automobile campaigning occasioned some unusual expenses. Knox 
had to send ten dollars to a man whose fence was damaged by a 
car in Osborn’s party, and in another instance he had to pay fourteen 
dollars to a man whose buggy was damaged when his horse was 
frightened by Osborn’s car. Knox was assured in this latter instance 
that “a heavy Finn vote [was] depending on this adjustment.”87 

What did Osborn say in these multitudinous speeches he made 
on his campaign tours? There are only a few manuscripts of his 
speeches among his papers since he seldom bothered to write out 
his addresses. Except for a few occasions such as his platform speech 
at Greenville, his speeches were extemporaneous. Even when he 
thought through a speech in advance, he frequently discarded it at 
the last moment and let the most immediate conditions determine 
the nature of his address. For example, when the Osborn party 
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drove into the village of Maple Rapids, a ball game was in progress; 
but the players stopped their game to listen. “In his preliminary 
remarks here Mr. Osborn told of the games he had witnessed in 
Athens, almost the cradle of athletic sports and said that the boys of 
this country were not only the equal but the superior to all other 
athletes. He said that baseball was the greatest of all games and 
then launched into his political discussion.” Often he would praise 
the town where he was visiting or the beauties of nature before 
getting down to anything political, which often would be an attack 
on corruption in the incumbent administration plus mention of a 
few planks in his program.®® 

One can glimpse something of the nature of Osborn’s personality 
and of the character of his campaign technique in the record of his 
visit to Omena, a little resort town on the narrow finger of land 
between Lake Michigan and Grand Traverse Bay. A group of young 
men—resorters—were lounging around when a small car came up 
in a whirling cloud of dust and an excited individual announced that 
“the Governor” was coming. The motorist exhorted the young men 
to round up a band or make some kind of demonstration to herald 
Osborn’s arrival. The youths responded enthusiastically. They gath- 
ered up a few instruments, and when Osborn arrived, they made an 
“unearthly din” including firing off of an old Civil War rifle by the 
self-appointed one man militia. Osborn was so taken with the dem- 
onstration that he invited all the boys into the local “sody” fountain 
for a treat. He then invited them down to Northport, nine miles 
away, where his next appearance was scheduled. They agreed to 
join him there. 

Osborn went ahead in his car; the Omena boys followed by boat. 
Osborn promised to persuade the Northport people to have dinner 
ready for them when they arrived. On the trip down the boys had 
a chance to become a little better organized. They disembarked with 
flags waving, the impromptu band playing, and marched up Main 
Street to the convention hall where the promised meal was waiting. 


88Osborn to H. H. Fitzgerald, April 11, 1910; Clinton Republican, August 
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The townspeople and the candidate himself pitched in to serve. The 
group then adjourned to the meeting hall where Osborn delivered 
his speech, not on politics, but on the glories of Kentucky, since he 
found that several of the Omena boys were from that state. This 
was greeted by great cheering from the boys. The cheering proved 
contagious, the entire audience joined in the heavy applause, and 
Osborn had scored another triumph.’® 

This frequent ignoring of state issues was not always well received. 
An auditor of Osborn’s speech at South Haven complained that the 
candidate gave a good speech but that he barely touched on issues 
of the campaign, as his voice gave out before he got around to these. 
Knox agreed with this general criticism and advised Osborn to pay 
heed to it.®° 

Sometimes Osborn would be very pleased with his speechmaking, 
and he did not hesitate to say so. For example, he wrote his secretary 
that in St. Johns “the crowd rose to me like a storm,” and in Lansing 
“It was a hostile audience but I aroused it to frenzied approval.” But 
he also had his bad days when he would deliver “only a fairish 
speech” or, as he even admitted, “a very poor speech.”! 

One of his biggest triumphs, which Osborn took great relish in 
relating, was a speech at Ionia at the end of January. As happened 
frequently in the campaign, all the gubernatorial candidates were 
present at the Ionia meeting. Personalities had entered the campaign 
by this time, and Osborn admitted that he had “twitted” genial Pat 
Kelley in particular “quite unmercifully”’ several times in personal 
conversation. In the Ionia speech Osborn told Kelley “that he ought 
to take up some legitimate work or something of that sort, hoe corn, 
chop wood and make good. I did say . . . he reminded me of a great 
big, fine, good-natured, tail-wagging, child-saving Newfoundland dog, 
which, by the way, I interpolated, wasn’t much of a watch dog.” Un- 
derstandably this caused Kelley to erupt in a geyser of anger, and the 
not-so-genial Pat bitterly denounced Osborn. The result was hisses 
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and catcalls for Kelley—seven minutes of this according to Osborn’s 
reckoning.®? 

Osborn made no such blunders as losing his temper, although — 
were other mistakes, as when he upset many voters in a Jackson 
speech by advocating the use of the Bible in the public schools. Os- 
born’s western Michigan manager, “Puss” Palmer, complained: “It 
raised H_. .] Frank [Knox] and I hope he dont let another one fall 
like that or I am afraid it will undo all the good that he has done up 
to date.” The resourceful Knox, however, reassured Puss that even 
this slip could be turned to the candidate’s advantage. He was hav- 
ing the priest at Sault Ste Marie put his stamp of approval on the 
statement and send his endorsement of it to every priest in the state.°* 

Osborn was a natural campaigner —energetic, colorful, highly 
egotistical but very warm-hearted. He had a genuine interest in 
people and loved to meet the crowds. His vivid speeches and vigorous 
stump tours, though containing touches of the comic and ridiculous, 
contributed to the victory. In Barry County, for example, a Kelley 
backer was told that the sentiment against the Lieutenant Governor 
was stimulated 
by the favorable impression made by Mr. Osborn’s speech which was a 
very good one. . . . There is just enough insurgency everywhere so that 


Mr. Osborn’s sassy talk was rapturously applauded. Everybody felt he 
was “The Man of the Hour.” 


Knox was convinced of Osborn’s superior ability as a stump speaker, 
believing it to be a decisive factor in helping to bring victory. As one 
listener summed up the situation: 

We have heard little Osborn boosting until today but through a particu- 
larly magnetic personality and a brilliant speech at a republican banquet 
given last night, the whole town this morning is saying that Chase Osborn 
was head and shoulders above any other candidate.™ 


On Monday afternoon the fifth of September a very weary Osborn 
returned to his home in the Sault to vote the next day and to learn 
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the results of the primary. His spirits got a big boost when his home 
town accorded him a “most touching reception.” Whistles on the 
steamers sounded a noisy greeting. Over three thousand of the town’s 
citizens turned out to greet its favorite son, and a band escorted him 
to his home.®5 

The following day Osborn scored a resounding victory at the polls. 
When all the votes were tallied, Osborn had received 88,270 ballots, 
not a majority of Republican votes cast but a substantial margin over 
Kelley's 52,337 and Musselman’s 50,721. Of great personal gratifi- 
cation to Osborn was the overwhelming vote given him by his own 
county—2,482 to a combined opposition vote of 258. As was to be 
expected Osborn carried his home region of the Upper Peninsula 
with a majority in every county. He also won a decisive victory in 
Saginaw County, where his paper, the Saginaw Courier-Herald, was 
located. Wayne, Michigan’s most populous county, went for Osborn 
—very nearly giving him a majority. Kelley's votes were scattered. 
Musselman’s votes were centered in western Michigan around his 
home county of Kent.®® 

The success of Osborn’s campaign can be ascribed to several fac- 
tors. Fundamental, of course, was the fact that the nominating was 
done by primary election rather than by convention. “Where, O 
where,” Knox exclaimed, “would we be in this fight if it wasn’t for 
the direct primary?”®? Under the convention system the Warner 
administration with its patronage powers would have been in an 
excellent positon to throw the election to Kelley or at least to 
continue the unbroken record of past conventions in denying the 
sparsely populated, always Republican Upper Peninsula the top 
place on the ticket. 

Osborn Diary, September 5, 1910, in the Osborn Papers. 

% Michigan Official Directory and Legislative Manual, 1911-1912, 434-35 
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the same time, thought that he would win if he could get a total of 75,000 
votes. He also at this early date had analyzed his strength fairly well. He 
was overly optimistic about Wayne County and Western Michigan, but he 
underestimated his strength in Michigan’s southernmost counties. Osborn to 
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Save for the existence of the primary system itself, the most im- 
portant factor in Osborn’s success was the careful organization and 
contacts built up by Osborn and his exceedingly capable manager, 
Frank Knox. Knox, to be sure, deserves much credit for Osborn’s 
victory. Other factors, however, must also be taken into account. 
Osborn capitalized on the sectional pride and interest of the Upper 
Peninsula and kept the area strongly for himself. His colorful, ag- 
gressive stump-speaking campaign and a program that was more 
concrete and appealing than that of any of the other candidates also 
helped him to win the prize. Certainly, an important element in the 
campaign was the fact that Osborn identified himself with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the time. These factors, coupled with vigorous 
attacks on an unpopular state administration, gave Osborn Republican 
Michigan. 
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A History of the Haslett-Lake Lansing Area, Meridian Township, 
Ingham County, Michigan. By Evelyn Huber Raphael. (Ann 
Arbor, Edwards Brothers Inc., 1958. 94 p. Illustrations.) 


During occasions of centennial celebrations, it is gratifying to those 
concerned with lasting contributions to historical lore to discover that 
now and then some one does undertake to fulfill seriously such an obli- 
gation on a local level for the benefit of man’s cultural development and 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

This attractive lithoprinted, cloth bound treatise has been timed to 
appear during the eventful period of Lansing’s one hundred years as a 
city. The Haslett-Lake Lansing area, located six miles east of Lansing, 
is important historically to the metropolitan city in its cultural and rec- 
reational development. Lake Lansing, formerly Pine Lake and the largest 
body of water in the region, became, at the turn of the century, Lansing’s 
most fashionable summer colony. Many prominent families bought prop- 
erty and built summer houses there, among whom was Ransom E. Olds. 
A breezy fun-packed ride on old-time trolleys brought Lansing’s city folk, 
young and old, for a day of amusement at the park, and a scramble for 
a ride on the lake steamers “Belle Haslett”, and “Merry Mae.” 

Likewise, the village of Haslett carries more meaning to the historical 
story of Michigan than its size of about one thousand and more popula- 
tion would indicate. So long as it is registered in the Gazetteers, the name 
of Haslett will serve as a significant reminder of Michigan’s religious 
adventures in Spiritualism. 

During the 1880's under the inspired leadership of James Haslett, land 
was acquired at the lake site and a summer encampment established for 
Spiritualists from all over the state. The founder even entertained the 
idealistic thought of further development as a national headquarters. For 
several years from two thousand to four thousand people were known 
to have gathered there in the summer to share the aims and ideals of 
James Haslett. In 1892 by legislative action, this forceful Spiritualist 
group succeeded in having the name changed from Pine Lake P.O. to 
Haslett Park. In spite of careful plans for continuation, the camp pro- 
gram disintegrated gradually after the death of Haslett in the early 
1890’s. Although the activity was short lived on the historical calendar, 
the author has provided a brief documentary account of pertinent facts, 
including the legal description of the land holdings of the camp, the 
list of the ten point objectives, description of the facilities and housing, 
on and outside the grounds, and the reasons for the establishment and 
abandonment of the scheme. 
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Since this has been a farming community administered through town- 
ship government, the general topics covered are more social than economic 
and political. The social aspects of this volume do not imply that this is 
a book with which to curl up in a hammock on a hot summer day for 
relaxation and adventure with flesh and blood pioneers. It is rather in 
the nature of a monograph, statistically replete with names of people, 
buildings, places and dates, chronologically arranged under the subjects 
of settlers, farm owners, schools, churches, clubs, and organizations, and 
those businesses which comprised Main street. Great emphasis has been 
given to the subject of transportation and its implications in the growth 
of Haslett as a shipping center for farm produce and its resort preoccupa- 
tion. The post office, also, because of its responsibility for the prestige 
identification of the town, receives more coverage as a chapter than would 
be expected in a chartered village or city where government plays an 
important role. It is illustrated methodically with precisely two historical 
photographs to a chapter or topic. 

The author has completed the laborious research of thirty-two primary 
and authoritative secondary sources of Ingham county histories, news- 
papers, atlases, county land records, unpublished manuscripts, directories, 
census rolls, club and church programs, and bulletins, which contributes 
an accessible permanent community record, and the ground work for 
future students and writers who may wish to use this segment in a more 
comprehensive interpretative study of Michigan. 


Bacon Memorial Public Library Epwina DeWinpt 


Alamo Township, Kalamazoo County, Michigan, Past and Present. 
By Florence Snow. (Mimeographed by author, R #4, Kalamazoo, 
1958. 99 p. Illustrations and maps. $2.50.) 


This folksy history of Alamo Township is another valuable piece in 
the historical jigsaw puzzle that will some day, through the efforts of 
such persons as Mrs. Snow, provide a complete and colorful picture of 
the early life and times of Michigan. 

The village of Alamo Center and the related countryside about it was 
once a thriving, self-sufficient community. The services provided and the 
small businesses that flourished there were geared to the horse and buggy 
era. The advent of the automobile and the changing industrial picture 
of the state made its services obsolete, throttled its growth, and left it 
standing at the crossroads. 

By means of maps, valuable records, old time photographs, and inter- 
views with descendants of pioneers, Mrs. Snow has captured for posterity 
the succession of events which brought the area to its present status, and 
portrayed the people who helped mold its existence. 
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Of special interest are descriptions of the making of “slop” brick, 
distilling of mint, the Alamo Pickle Salting Station, the Alamo Valley 
Creamery, an early charcoal kiln, and a barrel-making factory. These, 
along with the functions of schools, churches, and lodges, and stories and 
anecdotes set down by the author present a composite picture of life in 
Alamo Township from its beginning to the present time. 

By Mrs. Snow’s own admission, grammatical errors are sprinkled 
throughout the work, but these are outweighed by the value of compiling 
and preserving a segment of Kalamazoo County history. 


Haslett Evetyn Huser RAPHAEL 


The American Home Missionary Society in Relation to the Anti- 
Slavery Controversy in the Old Northwest. By Frederick Irving 
Kuhns. (Billings, Montana, 1959. 54 p. Maps.) 


Few issues in American history have ever proved so disruptive to 
institutional arrangements as the slavery controversy. After the develop- 
ment of intensified antislavery agitation, any organization which attempted 
to operate in both the free and the slave states and which at the same 
time contained within its membership a large group of dedicated aboli- 
tionists was certain to experience difficulties. Such, this book shows, was 
the fate of the American Home Missionary Society. 

Founded in 1826 as an interdenominational religious organization, the 
American Home Missionary Society supported preachers in poor and 
sparsely settled regions, both North and South. Most of its income came 
from New England churches, and most of the preachers it aided had 
been trained in New England seminaries. Inevitably, therefore, it became 
involved in the sectional controversy. The ideological clash between the 
abolitionists, who desired the society to sever all association with slave- 
holders, and those moderates, who apparently believed institutional unity 
more important than moral principle, forms the theme of this brief study. 

The American Home Missionary Society followed an ambiguous policy 
toward slavery until 1856, when it officially renounced all connection 
with slaveholders. But by that time its hesitancy had caused it to suffer 
many losses. Most important, the Congregationalists and the Free Presby- 
terians had transferred their support to avowedly antislavery missionary 
societies. Dr. Kuhns ventures as his opinion that the leaders of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society were wise in not sooner abandoning their 
Southern work at the behest of the society’s abolitionist supporters. 

Although the antislavery controversy provides the main theme of this 
study, considerable attention is also given to some important aspects of 
the ecclesiastical history of the Old Northwest, a subject in which Dr. 
Kuhns has long been interested. Accordingly, those interested in this 
topic will find a good account of the resurgence of Congregationalism 
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in the 1840’s and 1850's, after its earlier partial eclipse in the West by 
Presbyterianism. Readers particularly concerned with Michigan history 
will note several references to the policy local Congregational associations 
in Michigan took toward slavery. The bulk of the narrative, however, 
is given over to events in the Western Reserve and in Illinois. 

This book appears to be based on a thorough examination of a wide 
group of sources, especially of the American Home Missionary Society’s 
publications and manuscript records. An incidental contribution of the 
study is the substantiation it provides for the oft-heard rumor that some 
manuscript letters have apparently disappeared from the rich files of the 
American Home Missionary Society Papers since their use by earlier 
investigators. 


Texas Technological College Merton L. Ditton 


Interurban Railways of Allen County, Indiana. By Roy M. Bates. 
(Allen County-Fort Wayne Historical Society, Indiana, 1958. 
49 p. Bibliography, maps, and illustrations.) 


The electric interurban industry is one which has been both neglected 
and over-recorded at the same time. Very little of the surface has been 
scratched by the professional historian, while at the same time “railfans” 
have steeped themselves with every particle of minutiae in the effort to 
satisfy their hobby appetites. 

For this reason when the subject has been covered professionally the 
result has been, as a rule, a totally unreadable collection of economics, 
corporate structures, and stock manipulation accounts, all liberally sea- 
soned with political wrangling. The reader is left wondering what it was 
all about, and with the most important question still unanswered: what 
was an interurban? 

When, on the other hand, the “railfan” has been turned loose on the 
subject, his effort too often tells nothing of the history of the lines, but 
merely provides the evidence that they did exist, as his publication con- 
tains page upon page of pictures of cars, followed by page upon page of 
reproduced timetables, transfers, tickets, and “Don’t Spit on the Floor” 
signs. 

Roy M. Bates has provided a refreshing change of pace in Interurban 
Railways of Allen County, Indiana. He has, as a nonprofessional, (who 
is incidentally a railfan) approached his subject in a highly professional 
manner. At the same time, he has kept his facts readable, concise, and 
totally uncluttered. 

The illustrations in his pamphlet cover nicely the terminal facilities, 
both passenger and freight, show a typical power station, and enough 
examples of rolling stock to give the reader a good idea of what the 
average interurban car looked like. 
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As a matter of fact, this whole book deals in “averages.” The industry 
was a phenomenon of the Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois area. 
True, there were lines all over the United States, but nowhere else were 
the towns close enough to each other, and at the same time far enough 
apart to make an interurban line appear both practical and necessary. 
And nowhere else did the industry assume the proportions it reached in 
the state of Indiana. 

Some of the things that happened on the lines in Indiana were in 
nowise the average. For instance, nowhere but in Indianapolis, was there 
a million dollar terminal, nine floors high, with enough terminal trackage 
to accommodate thirty cars at the same time. Nowhere but in Indian- 
apolis was there an electric freight facility capable of handling the 84 
trolley driven freight trains which daily plied the streets of that city and 
the private-right-of-way surrounding it. And nowhere but here did the 
interurban railways annually carry more than twice the state’s population 
in and out of a single town. 

Still, in spite of these impressive facts, interurban operation in Indiana 
was typical of what the rider and shipper could expect to find in any of 
the other states which were served by such lines. It had the same road- 
side right-of-way and the same “neighborly” dealings with its customers. 
Its cars were much like those on any electric line. Its economics followed 
the same pattern. It reached its zenith and dived to its decline at the 
same time, and for the same reason as its counterpart wherever such lines 
ran. And typical of these typical conditions were the lines that served 
Allen County and the Fort Wayne area. 

Because of this, in writing of the lines in his own Allen County, Mr. 
Bates has told, in large part, the story of the rise and fall of the interurban 
industry as a whole. 

The lack of footnotes makes the checking of fact somewhat difficult, 
but the inclusion of a bibliography does offer much in the way of addi- 
tional reading for those interested enough to go deeper into the story. 

However, with or without footnotes, Mr. Bates’ subject is one which 
is a matter of record, and easily checked by those who are familiar with 
sources. This reviewer is familiar with them, has taken the trouble to 
check, and found the author correct in all cases except a couple of minor 
ones involving mileages. To criticize this would be to trade in fly-specks, 
for it is to be seriously doubted that anyone really ever knew the exact 
mileage involved at any one time. These figures would change from 
day to day, and differed as much as five hundred miles in some cases, 
within a given year. 

The only valid criticism this reviewer could express is one which was 
likely dictated in production economy, rather than the wishes of Mr. 
Bates. It would have been pleasing, and added much to the understand- 
ing of those unfamiliar with Allen County and the state of Indiana, had 
there been more generous use of area maps. 
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On the whole, Interurban Railways of Allen County, Indiana is a 
most worth while addition to the available material dealing with the 
history of the inter-city electric railways in the area of which Michigan 
was a part. 


Fort Wayne Military Museum Rosert E. Leg 


Robert Rogers of the Rangers. By John R. Cuneo. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1959. xii, 308 p. Illustrations, appendix, 
and index. $6.00.) 


The heroic adventures of Robert Rogers were so successfully exploited 
by Kenneth Roberts in Northwest Passage, that he has become a folk 
hero, about whom legends cluster, and a “natural” for the romances of 
television. Since the scholarly essay of Allan Nevins, published in 1914, 
there has been no thorough study of his career. The present volume is 
the result of extensive research by a man who is both a lawyer and a 
writer on military history. Both of these talents are evident in the book, 
which receives the imprimatur of the Company of Military Historians. 

Mr. Cuneo is frankly partisan. Like Kenneth Roberts, he thinks 
Rogers got a raw deal, and he defends him at every turn, beginning with 
his early arrest for counterfeiting, and down through his inept involve- 
ment in the American Revolution. He glories in Rogers’ brilliant ex- 
ploits as scout and ranger and tells of his campaigns with gusto (although 
aficionados may prefer the novelist’s version of the St. Francis raid). He 
shows how often Rogers was thwarted by sticklers for red tape and the 
proper authentication of accounts. A hero to his contemporaries, Rogers 
also had a talent for getting into trouble and for making enemies. All 
of the latter are castigated by the author. He soon warns the reader that 
Sir William Johnson, “an ambitious Irishman living on the frontier along 
the north bank of the Mohawk,” is to be “an implacable enemy.” Yet 
Johnson, he states, was “Rogers’ best publicist.” 

Michigan readers will be interested in Rogers’ mission in 1760 to 
receive the capitulation of Detroit, then held by the French, and in his 
disastrous commission as commandant at Fort Michilimackinac in 1766- 
68. Rogers went to England to get this appointment, over the heads of 
Johnson and General Thomas Gage, who resented it and took steps to 
curb his power. Sir William was developing a plan for central control 
of the Indian trade through commissaries stationed at the principal posts. 
Rogexs challenged this plan and allied himself with the Montreal mer- 
chants. A fight with the commissary resulted in charges of treason, and 
Rogers was put in irons and sent to Montreal for trial. His acquittal 
receives the hearty approval of Mr. Cuneo, yet it must be clear to any 
impartial reader of the documents that Rogers was not blameless, and 
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that his Montreal creditors were most influential in forcing the verdict. 

Rogers’ visions of the greatness of the West and of hopes for a north- 
west passage, if indeed they were his, for much credit must go to his 
literary collaborators, make fascinating reading. Yet his concept of a 
whole new government in the Northwest, independent in its dealing 
with the Indians, and with its own military force and legislative council, 
was bound to arouse suspicion. This was not treason, but in this, as in 
so many ways, Rogers displayed poor judgment. 

His career went from bad to worse. Constant efforts to avoid a debtors’ 
prison, to recoup his fortunes by some speculation or adventure were as 
fruitless as were his efforts to reestablish his character. Returning to 
America in 1776, he offered his services to both sides, with no apparent 
concern over the issues. Imprisoned by Washington, he escaped and 
raised a company of Tory Rangers for the British—but the old esprit was 
gone. After one engagement, he was cashiered, and died in London in 
1795, a wretched old man. A great fighter, the ideal and prototype of 
the modern commando, he was an opportunist, who was concerned only 
with his own advancement, with no particular principles or ideals. 

The book is well written and holds the interest of the reader, who 
will readily recognize the author’s bias. The documentation leaves much 
to be desired. 


New York Division of Archives and History. Mitton W. Hamitton 


The Eagle Pine. By Dirk Gringhuis. (New York, 1958. 181 p. 
Illustrations. $3.00.) 


A story of high adventure dealing with the logging industry in the 
Saginaw Valley, The Eagle Pine is a novel for young adults of fourteen 
years and up. The author, Dirk Gringhuis, is a well-known Michigan 
artist and writer. He is a fourth generation Michiganian and spent his 
summers as a boy in the area of which he writes. He has illustrated over 
fifty trade and text books and has written and illustrated four books of 
his own for young people. 

Material for The Pine Eagle comes from incidents told him by his 
grandmother and from his own knowledge of woodcraft, horses, and boats. 
Mr. Gringhuis has been active in the production of the murals in the 
Mackinac Island Museum which depict scenes of the early days of that 
island, as well as a mural on logging in the Bancroft Hotel in Saginaw. 
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State College, Northridge, California. He is the author of The Industrial 
Worker in Pennsylvania, 1800-1840. In 1957-1958 he was Smith- 
Mundt Visiting Professor of United States History at the universities of 
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John L. Melton did his undergraduate work at the University of 
Utah and his Ph.D. in English at Johns Hopkins. He is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at John Carroll University in Cleveland. 


Robert M. Warner, who received the Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Michigan in 1958, is field representative with the Michigan Historical 
Collections of the University of Michigan. His introduction to and 
editing of the Morgan, 1831 letter appeared in the June, 1956 issue of 
Michigan History. 


Archie P. Nevins began his teaching career in 1913 in the Copper 
Country and at the time of his retirement in 1955 was supervisor of 
industrial education in the Kalamazoo City School District. The story of 
the “Kalamazoo Case” was originally prepared for a graduate course in 
Michigan history at Western Michigan University and later presented 
as a paper before the Kalamazoo County Historical Society, of which he 
was president in 1957-58. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals, libraries, and institutions 
are $5.00 per year. Michigan History is sent to each 
member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Mickigan History is a quarterly journal containing ar- 
ticles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews 
of books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan 
Historical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and 
documents related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
the fall, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





